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The Badminton Magazine 


THE BIG YELLOW STAG 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND 


‘OH—H—H, Charley! Fetch up that last lot of steers for the 
crush-pen, will you!’ shouted Jimmy Murray, making a 
speaking-trumpet of his hands as he sat there on his buckskin 
pony outside the bars of my big corral. The buckskin pony 
was a yellow dun with black bars on his legs and a broad black 
stripe down his back. 

We were just finishing off the job of branding the Strong 
and Starbuck herd of Texas cattle, and Jimmy Murray, the 
foreman of the herd, bossed the job. He had brought the 
herd all the long three months’ journey over the Goodnight 
Trail from Texas, and now he and his weary cowpunchers were 
keen to make an end of their labours and find their way back 
to their beloved sunny South before snow began to fly on the 
bleak plains of Colorado. 

The Texas men didn’t like Colorado. 

‘What do you wear shaps for in this country ?’ I heard Bill 
Means, my youthful Colorado cowpuncher, innocently inquire 
of Jimmy at their first meeting. Shaps were a sort of cowhide 
armour that all cowboys were compelled to wear in Texas to 
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protect them from the terrible mesquite thorn, a defence which 
seemed hardly necessary on our treeless plains. 

‘What for?’ retorted Jimmy scornfully. ‘Why, to keep 
me from freezing to death in a climate where it’s nine months 
winter and three months very late in the Fall.’ 

Bill Means had wilted right there, and after that we none 
of us wondered that Jimmy Murray should look so pleased 
over the prospect of bringing the branding job to an end as 
soon as Charley and the boys fetched up the last lot of steers. 
Tall, gaunt, long-horned brutes the Strong and Starbuck steers 
were, bred in the thickets of the Nueces and the Palo Verde. 
They had been wild as hawks when they first started, but the 
long journey had tamed those wild hearts of theirs a little, and 
a horseman could drive them now readily enough anywhere on 
the open prairie ; yet the inside of a corral was strange and 
alarming to them still: some of them had never seen the inside 
of a corral but once before in their lives, when they were run 
in from the brush to endure the branding-iron and the knife 
before starting over the trail. 

Hunched close together in their fear, excitedly snuffing and 
snorting, the last lot were brought up to the bars, Jimmy 
Murray on the buckskin pony circling round behind them to 
assist Charley and the others. Under pressure from the 
horsemen in their rear they were squeezed through the 
entrance ; the bars were hastily put in place, and we had the 
last lot of steers safe in the corral, the horsemen entering with 
them. 

The next move was to draft them from the big corral 
through a gate into the little corral, not more than fifty feet 
across which was the antechamber to the crush-pen. 

The wild scary creatures, finding themselves trapped in the 
big corral, ran all round it, smelling at the fence and looking 
for a way out, until they came to the open gate. There they 
paused, snorting once more their distrust. Was this really an 
exit, or was it the entrance to a second trap ? 

Close on their heels with shouts and cries the horsemen 
pressed ; with a leap and a bound the leading steer, hardening 
his heart, sprang through the opening, and after him sprang 
the rest, all but one, who roared an angry refusal and broke 
resolutely back: he was a big bullnecked stag, the terror of the 
herd. Stag is the Texas name for a steer who has escaped the 
attentions of the cowboys during his youth, and this particular 
one had run wild as a bull in the Nueces thickets till he was 
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six or seven years old ; his rusty sides showed the scars of many 
a pitched battle with his rivals, and he had the heart of a 
warrior in him still. He was built for a warrior too. He 
stood fully seventeen hands to the top of his huge buffalo-like 
shoulders, and his formidable horns were as thick as a man’s 
arm and as sharp as daggers. 

When the stag whirled and broke back Jimmy Murray 
whirled too, and chased him round the big corral, sending the 
buckskin pony flying up to his quarter, and calmly slashing the 
* fugitive across the loins with the end of his lasso. 

It was a treat to see Jimmy Murray ride. The easy seat, a 
little far back in the saddle, with the body perfectly upright, 
but giving freely to every motion of the quick-twisting cow- 
pony, was simply the perfection of balance. The pony, guided 
by hand and heel, turned and twisted, stopped or started on, 
exactly as if it was a part of him, automatically controlled by 
his brain. Jimmy never even seemed to think about his horse ; 
every few hours he mounted a fresh one, but apparently he 
took no account of any difference between one or another. He 
bestraddled indifferently anything that wore hair ; once in the 
saddle he treated it as if it were a mere machine that supplied 
him with an additional set of legs, and for him the buckskin 
pony was but the most obedient of his willing slaves. One 
might almost have been looking at a centaur, the man and horse 
were so completely one. 

Centaurlike though they were, | fully expected to see the 
big yellow stag turn on them when he felt the blow of the 
lasso, and send the pair of them flying together through the air 
with a toss of those tremendous horns ; but no, he was not 
fighting mad yet ; his most pressing desire so far was only to 
find a way of escape. He found none, however, though twice 
he made the circle of the big corral ; and then, as he caught 
sight once more of his fellows in the little corral, gregarious 
instinct got the better of his fears and he suddenly bolted in 
after them. In, too, along with him went Jimmy Murray and 
the pony, the gate was shut behind them, and the last act 
began. 

The other horsemen brought their steeds out of the big 
corral, and quickly hitching them, ran to the side of the crush- 
pen into which Jimmy with voice and lasso-end was forcing as 
many of the reluctant steers as it would hold. As soon as it 
was jammed full, strong poles were stuck across it behind the 
last animal so that none could back out ; then the branding- 
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irons were fetched, and in another minute there arose a strong 
odour of burnt hide and of frizzling hair, and the air rang 
with frantic bellowings, until finally the end-gate of the crush- 
pen was opened and the terrified beasts were suffered one by 
one to escape. Colonel Strong and I sat up on some boards 
laid across the top of the pen, carefully tallying each animal as 
it emerged. 

No sooner were they all out and all tallied than the door of 
the crush-pen was closed, and Jimmy Murray shoved the other 
half of the bunch in to share the fate of their predecessors, a ~ 
fate to which all went in gaily except the big yellow stag. That 
gentleman’s suspicions had been aroused by the odour of the 
branding process and the bellowings of the sufferers, and he 
hung back. 

Round and round the little corral he hurried, his head close 
to the ground, as if he were smelling at the bottom of the fence 
to find a weak place to burst out at, and from his throat there 
came a succession of low, short, ominous roars. He blew from 
his nostrils such strong blasts upon the ground that the pulver- 
ised dung which formed the floor of the corral sprang up in 
jets before him as he went. 

Quite unmoved, Jimmy and the buckskin pony jogged round 
close behind his tail, Jimmy gently swinging his lariat and 
cheerfully chirruping to the monster. Jimmy’s head was 
carried the least thing more proudly than ever ; caged in here 
with this savage brute, alongside which his pony looked like a 
toy horse, and almost within arm’s length of those tremendous 
horns, one stab from which could have impaled horse and rider, 
Jimmy did not deign to show the faintest trace of anxiety. 
There was something almost ostentatious in the way in which 
his eye seemed to disregard the threatening terror just before 
him, and to be busily engaged in overseeing the whole business 
of the branding, as he took careful note how far each of the 
hands was doing his work just right. 

‘Look out there, Jimmy !’ cried Colonel Strong, ‘that big 
stag ‘Il fight in a holy minute.’ 

Jimmy, whose steady chirrup never ceased as he jogged 
round, whether his eye were on the stag or not, at last con- 
descended to intermit his watch on the branders and observe 
his adversary closer. 

‘I reckon he’s not red-hot yet,’ he remarked carelessly ; 
‘he’s only blowing off steam a bit.’ And he touched up the 
stag lightly with a swing of the lariat, at which the big brute 
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bounded forward and flung his head round threateningly ; but, 
though he threatened, he did not charge. 

‘Just fly round there and open that gate,’ called out Colonel 
Strong to the branders ; ‘hurry up, one of you, and let him 
back into the big corral.’ 

He spoke loud, but the branders, conscious that Jimmy 
Murray’s eye was on them, and intent each man on keeping his 
hot iron steadily pressed upon his particular victim so as to 
avoid making a blotch instead of a brand, seemed not to hear. 
The stag had once more resumed his sulky circuit of the fence, 
but those ominous short roars were coming quicker and quicker. 
Jimmy’s face was as impassible as ever. 

‘Hi! there, you Charley,’ shouted Colonel Strong again ; 
‘don’t stand there like a wooden man. Jump, will you ?’ 

‘Don’t you talk like that to me, Colonel Strong, ’cos I ain’t 
a-goin’ to stand it,’ retorted Charley sharply, removing his iron 
from a steer and looking up. ‘I’m a white man, I am, and I 
don’t allow no man to talk to me like as I was anybody’s dog- 
goned nigger.’ 

Jimmy Murray’s chirrup ceased for a moment, and his cool 
voice turned the incipient dispute aside. 

‘Dry up, Charley,’ said he; ‘that'll keep. Best thing you 
can do is to let some of them branded ones out of the front of 
the crush-pen and make a bit more room, so as to give me the 
chance to cram this joker in behind the others.’ 

But to me it looked as if, before all this could be done, the 
big yellow stag would surely be spilling Jimmy Murray’s heart’s 
blood on the floor of that corral. The Colonel’s plan seemed 
the quickest ; I jumped down and ran and opened the gate 
between the two corrals. The big stag instantly went through 
with a bound, turning his head and giving a snort like a fog- 
horn as he detected me where I| stood behind the gate. 

‘That’s a warrior, Jimmy,’ I called out to him as I climbed 
back to my exalted perch so as to be ready to help to tally out 
the branded lot. ‘You're mighty weil quit of him.’ 

Jimmy’s firm-set mouth relaxed as he looked up at me with 
a friendly smile. ‘He'll likely fight now,’ said he. ‘I doubt 
we'll not get him so near the branding-pen again, but we'll fix 
him yet one way or another ; we’re bound to get him branded 
and tallied, and if he won’t come to the crush-pen I'd like jes’ to 
show you for oncet the way we set about tackling such gentry 
as him down in Texas.’ 

It proved to be as Jimmy said. No persuasion now could 
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induce him to enter the little corral a second time. As soon as 
some of us tried to go around him on foot he turned to fight in 
an instant, and hunted us to the fence, and then stood at bay 
on the far side of the big corral. 

By this time the last lot in the crush-pen had been duly 
branded and tallied, and there remained only the big stag. 
We all gathered at the bars of the big corral, and the Coloradans 
looked forward with interest to see how the Texas men would 
work it. All this took place in the early ’seventies, and the 
Texans were the crack cowboys of that day. We hoped to see 
a really scientific display of lassoing, an art at which they were 
past-masters, 

‘Your cowpunching job’s done, little buckskin,’ said Jimmy 
Murray to his horse as he dismounted outside and slackened 
the cinch. ‘‘’Rah for the back-trail to Texas” is what you can 
sing now. No more dry old bunchgrass is yours. ’Rah for 
growing fat again on pea-vines and mesquite. The sweating 
pony shook himself all over as if he understood his master. It 
was the first time I had heard Jimmy speak caressingly to a 
horse. He was as brave as they make them, but he was as 
hard as the netber millstone. 

Bill Means felt disappointed to see the cinch being 
slackened. 

‘Why, ain’t you going to try and rope that stag on the 
little buckskin ?’ said he to Murray, who was standing with his 
lariat coiled over his arm. ‘Or was you meaning to rope him 
on foot? I guess, when you get to trying to hold hin, it’ll be 
like snubbing an ironclad.’ 

‘T’ll see if I can’t show you a trick worth two of that,’ said 
Jimmy, and leaving his horse to stand he walked round the 
outside of the corral till he was in sight of Colonel Strong’s 
waggon, which was encamped a little way off down by the 
creek. He put his hands funnelwise to his mouth and called 
aloud in high musical notes: ‘Yo—i, yo—i, yo—i there! 
Smiler, Sweetlips, "Possum, you ’Possum! come along then, 
come along !’ 

With a joyful chorus of answering cries all the dogs of the 
Texas camp came rushing over to his well-known voice. They 
were a motley pack, tykes of sorts, black and tan foxhounds 
mostly, with a fierce bloodhound cross in some of them, and 
there was one, a mighty, deep-jowled, haif-bred Cuban mastiff, 
old,’Possum, the champion of them all. They crowded around 
Jimmy’s leather-guarded legs, their red mouths and slavering 
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lips welcoming the summons, their eager muzzles snuffing the 
fray ; at his call they seemed game to go at anything, from a 
rabbit to a man-hunt; we Coloradans wondered if they were 
really used for hunting negroes in Texas. 

Rope in hand, Jimmy stepped through the bars into the 
corral, his pack crowding in alongside. ‘S—sick him then,’ 
he cried, pointing to the big stag over by the far fence. Full 
speed across the corral streamed the pack, giving tongue in 
short joyous yelps, and with one thundering roar the great 
brute lowered his head and rushed headlong to meet them. As 
they encountered I saw Jimmy dart forward, single-handed, to 
take his part in the méée. The dogs divided as they met the 
stag, who, with rapid lunges of his powerful horns, struck out 
at them to right and left; but the pack were too nimble for 
him ; his fierce thrusts missed their aim, and the next instant 
they were hanging on him in festoons, and ’Possum’s, old 
’Possum’s, jaws were fastened like a vice in the very tenderest 
part of his flank. At that sharp pinch and the mastiff’s mighty 
pull the great stag’s loins sank and gave, and in a moment 
Sweetlips had him by the ear and Smiler by the cheek ; he 
yielded to their united strain, and with a resounding thump 
came sidelong to the ground ; the dogs had fairly pulled him 
down. In a second Jimmy was alongside and slipped the 
noose around his hindlegs, and then the other herders came up 
and tied him fast, dragging off as quickly as they could the 
infuriated hounds, who in another minute would have torn their 
prey to pieces. 

Gasping, roaring, and struggling, but all in vain, the terror 
of the herd lay helpless as a newly born calf ; the hot iron was 
brought and pressed upon his hide, an outrage to which he 
could only reply by a bellow of impotent rage. Then he was 
duly ticked off on the list and tallied, and the transfer of the whole 
Strong and Starbuck herd was complete. Now, at last, Jimmy 
Murray’s task was ended, or, at the least, it was all but ended, 
for only one thing remained to make it complete—the bound 
and prostrate stag had yet to be turned loose. 

Jimmy stood by the back of his fallen foe with one foot 
planted on his heaving side. ‘Look out there!’ he cried ; 
‘you'd better clear out of the corral, all of you. And don’t 
forget to put up them bars, somebody.’ 

The man who was carrying the branding-iron retired at a 
run and put up the bars. The rest of us climbed the high 
corral fence and sat on top to see what the stag would do. 
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With the end of his rope Jimmy bent a clove-hitch round 
the stag’s hind fetlocks and pulled it taut. Then, stooping 
cautiously over him, he untied and slackened the rest of his 
bonds till they were all loose. The stag lay quiet, but breath- 
ing hard, till he suddenly became aware that the cords had 
been relaxed, whereupon he made a violent convulsive effort 
that half raised him from the ground. Lightly Jimmy rose up, 
and with rapid strides reached the fence and laid his hand on 
the top of it just beside where I was perched ; then he stood a 
moment looking back to see if the stag needed further aid in 
getting clear. 

Not much aid did he require. Balancing himself with his 
forefeet straddled well apart, but his hindfeet still in the grip of 
the clove-hitch, by a few hard kicks he loosened the hitch until 
it dropped off, and instantly, with a savage roar, he rushed at 
Jimmy tail up and head down. But Jimmy vaulted lightly up 
beside me, and the baffled monster vainly vented his fury 
below. From our vantage we mocked at the shattering blasts 
that came from his throat like blares from a trumpet, while his 
hot breath seemed to scorch our hands: unable to reach us he 
lowered his head and pawed the ground in impotent fury till 
the dust and dirt rained back in showers both on himself and 
on the mockers above. 

‘He'd be the boy to clear the plaza at a Mexican bullfight,’ 
cried Charley, who was squatted up on the top rail of the fence 
on the other side, and with that he dropped monkeylike to the 
ground inside the corral, waving in his hand an old gunny sack 
‘para llamar el toro ’—‘ to call the bull ’—as the Spanish phrase 
has it. 

‘Oh, quit your monkeying,’ called out Jimmy angrily. 
‘Leave him alone to cool off.’ But the infuriated stag had 
spotted the intruder, and he went for him on the instant like a 
tiger. 

Back flew Charley like lightning on to the top rail, turning 
there to mock at his pursuer as we had done. But the stag 
had got up steam in his charge across the corral ; as he neared 
the fence we saw him collect himself for a spring, then his 
great body rose grandly at the leap, and though he hit the top 
rail hard with both hind legs he alighted fair and square on_ his 
feet on the outside. 

‘Look out for your horses!’ yelled Jimmy, springing to the 
ground, also on the outside, and starting for the buckskin pony, 
who was standing in the open. 
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Alas, the big yellow stag had started for him too. Burning 
to wreak his vengeance on something, he chose for his victim 
the horse rather than the man. I saw Jimmy’s hand go down 
to his belt for the ready revolver, but even as he did so those 
awful horns were thrust half a yard into the body of the 
buckskin pony, and, with one mighty heave, the great stag 
flung him over his back ten feet into the air. The death- 
stricken horse screamed as the horns went in: the life was out 
of him, | hope, before he hit the ground. 

The stag whirled round with his head aloft, and, still 
breathing slaughter, looked for another victim. Jimmy Murray 
was within five yards of him with levelled pistol. 

Crack! a jet of smoke burst from the muzzle ; the knees of 
the stag bent suddenly under him; then the solid earth shook 
with the thud of his fall as he dropped in his tracks and lay 
kicking convulsively. The ball had taken him in the butt of 
the ear and found the brain. 

Out flashed Jimmy’s long, gleaming knife, and, catching 
hold of one of those red-dyed horns in his left hand, he stooped 
and drove the double-edged point deep into the base of the 
throat. Swiftly he rose again and planted his left foot on the 
heaving flank of the carcase and stood erect, aiding, with 
regular rhythmical pushes, the pulses of the streaming blood as 
it pumped itself from the heart through the severed arteries. 

Charley came up to mumble some apology for having 
unwittingly brought about the death of the buckskin pony. 

‘Can’t be helped,’ said Jimmy grimly. ‘No use now to cry 
over spilt blood. You run over to the waggon and tell the cook 
to make a roaring fire and get out the spits. We'll have a real 
old-time barbecue to-night before we hit the trail for Texas in 
the morning.’ And that was the end of the big yellow stag, but 
the buckskin pony never saw Texas again. 
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The Hon. Secretary, The Master, The Huntsman, 
Mr. Claud S. Clerk. Mr. Alex Boyes. Joe Cooper. 


SOME OF THE HUNT STAFF 


WITH THE HOBART HOUNDS 


BY CLAUD S. CLERK 


So vast are England’s Colonial possessions that even now there 
may be just a few people whose knowledge of the locality of 
Hobart is somewhat hazy. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be as well at the outset to state 
for their special information that this lovely little city of some 
35,000 inhabitants is the capital of Tasmania, the garden of the 
Southern Hemisphere, and one of his Majesty’s smallest and 
most distant Colonies, being situated at the extreme south of 
Australia proper. 

That the Tasmanians are good men and true has been 
strikingly demonstrated in the South African War, where those 
fighting for the old flag have received the highest praise from 
Lord Roberts and all the generals under whom they have served. 
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The fact that two Tasmanians obtained Victoria Crosses in one 
engagement should speak for itself and prove how well that 
praise was merited. I merely mention this to show how much 
the grand old sport of hunting does towards making good men 
and brave soldiers ; for amongst the small Tasmanian contingent 
in South Africa there are not only two Masters of hounds 
(Captain Riggall of the Ross Hounds, and Mr. Alex Boyes of 
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the Hobart Hunt), but Captain Lewis, one of the founders of 
the Hobart Hunt, who has not only distinguished himself on 
the field of battle but on the military steeplechase course, and 
Mr. John Bisdee, V.C., whose family, from prehistoric times, 
have owned and hunted the Hutton Park Hounds, together 
with many other straight-goers from all parts of the island. 
There are several packs which hunt the wild stag and nimble 
kangaroo, but game being scarce near the metropolis, those 
residing in the vicinity have to content themselves with following 
a drag, that being the best sport obtainable. And it is my 
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intention in this paper to endeavour to give you a brief account 
of a typical run. 

It is a lovely day in the month of August; there has been 
a very slight frost the previous night, but it has passed away 
with the dawn, leaving the ground just sufficiently bedewed to 
carry a good scent; the sun is shining brightly in a cloudless 
sky of deep blue, and the air is filled with the song of the merry 
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magpie and laden with the exquisite perfume of the yellow 
wattle-blossom, which betokens the early approach of spring. 
The meet is the country-seat of a well-known sporting squire, 
about eighteen miles from the city, and noon the time appointed. 
At quite an early hour the road presents a lively scene, gay 
with carriages and vehicles of every description, from the well- 
appointed drag and spanking tandem to the homely gig of olden 
times ; followers in smart pink coats with dark-green collars, 
and cyclists and pedestrians, all eager to be in good time for 
the sport, swell the throng. 
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In the vice-regal carriage one recognises the wife of his 
Excellency the Governor, Lady Gormanston, who is deeply 
interested in the welfare of the Hunt, and whose daughter, 
Miss Ismay Preston, and three sons are amongst those in the 
saddle. Perhaps, too, one may also observe the Prime Minister, 
the Hon. N. R. Lewis; the Chief Justice, Sir John Dodds, 
riding a bicycle, a pastime in which he excels ; and the Hon, 
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G. H. Butler, the President of the Hunt, driving a dashing pair 
of well-bred blacks. 

Arriving at our destination we are most warmly welcomed 
by the host, who invites every one present to an old-fashioned 
hunt breakfast, where the tables are laden with good things. 
‘Nearly all the product of my own farm,’ he proudly remarks 
to a grateful guest, who is famished after a long journey. 

Ample justice having been done to the repast, the Master 
announces that it is time to make a start, and thereupon the 
health of our host is proposed by the Member of Parliament 
for the district and enthusiastically drunk with musical honours, 
Then follows the usual drawing-on of gloves, hunting for hats 
and crops, the calling for and arrival of horses, carriages and 
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bikes, and the subsequent departure of all for an adjacent field. 
After a short interval the Master, Mr. Alex Boyes—accompanied 
by the huntsman, Joe Cooper, celebrated for his knowledge of 
both horse and hound, and the whips—emerges from the stables, 
followed by a neat little pack of twelve couple of hounds, all in 
the pink of condition and eager for the fray. A few minutes 
afterwards, Mr. J. Costello, who has ridden from Sorrell, a 
distance of some twenty miles, and has mounted his game old 
hunter, Troy II., is requested by the Master to get away with 
the drag, which, in the form of a small sponge, is suspended 
from his hunting crop. This he promptly does, opening with a 
stiff double across the main road and then vanishing over a 
brush fence into a neighbouring wood. After about ten 
minutes’ grace the pack is laid on the scent and dashes away 
at a great pace and with a deafening cry of that music than 
which there is none sweeter in the world to the sportsman. 
The straight-goers now settle down to work in grim earnest, as, 
with Mr. Costello to the fore, they know that they have a hard 
day’s work before them. 

The aforesaid double having been safely ‘ negotiated,’ the 
field streams away at steeplechase pace through a wood, across 
fields green with young grass and sprouting corn, separated by 
fences, some painfully new, and, as a consequence, unpleasantly 
stiff ; then by mead and stream, where the lush-grass grows 
long ; over lovely open plains with perfect going ; up a steep 
rocky hill, down the other side; across more fields, over a 
paling fence on toa well-appointed racecourse ; twice round the 
steeplechase track and finally into the saddling paddock, where 
we discover our dragsman and his gallant steed taking a well- 
earned rest. And so the run is over, a distance of some twelve 
miles having been traversed, with but few checks, at a ripping 
ding-dong gallop, and no fewer than forty stiff four-rail fences 
have been jumped by those who are lucky enough to have 
arrived at the finish, Members of the Hunt now invite all 
present to afternoon tea and other refreshments at the nearest 
village, where the guest-room of some old-fashioned hotel 
resounds with the hum of many voices and much merriment ; 
every one being happy in that happiness which cannot be 
surpassed, the feeling of having enjoyed a good day’s sport. 
As the shades of evening are falling, and one by one the stars 
are beginning to peep in the cloudless sky, a start is made for 
home, which is reached by the city folk about seven o’clock P.M. 

To hunting people in the Old Country this sport will doubt- 
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less appear as unworthy of being classed with the classic hunting 
to which they have been accustomed ; but they must remember 
that drag hunting, especially where no other is to be obtained, 
helps to keep up the love of the chase, tends to encourage the 
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breeding of hunters, and, above all, produces fearless and 
brilliant horsemen. 

None but the straightest of straight-goers, on the fleetest 
and best of fencers, can hope to live with the Hobart Hounds, 
for there is no time for gates or slip rails, and gaps there are 
few. 

The club is supported by subscription, and meets are held 
every Saturday and on public holidays during the season, 
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which begins in April and ends in October with a hunt ball: 
always a brilliant social function. Sometimes there is also a 
point-to-point steeplechase, which wants a lot of winning. 
Various trials of hunters and cross-country steeples are held in 
different parts of the country during the winter months, and add 
additional amusement for hunting men. 

By a strange coincidence I was lent an old copy of the 
Badminton Magazine for December 1895 after writing the 
above, where I discovered a charming article on ‘Sport in 
Victoria,’ by our Governor-General (the Earl of Hopetoun), 
and his comments on our local sport near Melbourne were 
excellently graphic and to the point. In conclusion, I should 
like to add that visitors from the Old Country always receive 
the warmest of warm welcomes in the hunting-field in Tasmania. 
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_CLOSE FINISHES TO THE UNIVERSITY 
MATCH 


BY HOME GORDON 


FEW sporting events in the summer are annually anticipated 
with greater interest than the University match. Apart from 
its importance as a social function, apart from its value as the 
occasion for the reunion of old college chums, it has a unique 
position in cricket. To all the Empire it can be shown as the 
typical amateur match of the year. Men have gone up to 
Cambridge, like Mr. G. L. Jessop, or to Oxford, like Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, solely or mainly to get their Blue ; that is a thoroughly 
sportsmanlike thing to do. But the spirit of the purest 
amateurism has been upheld in University cricket all through 
the past century without the slightest imputation having been 
brought against a single one of all the hundreds who have 
worn the colours. At the present juncture, when paid-amateurism 
is said to be absolutely essential to first-class cricket, the more 
emphasis should be laid on the purely sporting feeling which 
has permeated successive generations of undergraduates, and 
inspired them to do their very best for the glory of the game. 
The standard of the play in the University match has, of 
course, varied according to the ability of those composing the 
elevens. But, as a rule, the teams have attained a very respect- 
able level of merit. They have held their own with strong 
county elevens, and individual averages have often been 
excellent. Considerable public interest is always aroused over 
the composition of the sides, and attention is further attracted 
because the University elevens form the most obvious source 
from which fresh amateur bowling talent can be drawn. Taking 
NO. LXXII, VOL. 1901 Cc 
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modern cricket, Messrs. A. G. Steel, C. T. Studd, C. W. 
Rock, S. M. J. Woods, G. L. Jessop, C. M. Wells, A. H. 
Evans, and G. F. H. Berkeley have all been notable bowlers, 
and the plethora of batting talent has often worried the 
puzzled captains. That intense keenness should have distin- 
guished the annual encounter is only natural, and it happens 
that an unusual proportion of the matches have resulted in 
close finishes. Take the stubborn encounters of Notts with 
Lancashire or with Yorkshire, and you will find fewer exciting 
conclusions than between Oxford and Cambridge. It is with 
some notes on these latter that the present paper deals, and 
the warmest thanks are due to two Old Blues, who desire to 
remain anonymous, as well as to Mr. Denzil Onslow, Mr. C. K. 
Francis, Mr. A. W. Ridley, and to Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower, for the cordial way in which they have responded to 
my request for a few personal impressions. The man in the 
crowd and the man in the pavilion will alike value such notable 
comments on incidents which aroused contemporary excite- 
ment, and which will be remembered so long as batsman faces 
bowler. 

The early University matches must be briefly dismissed. In 
the seventh encounter, that of 1841, came the first close finish, 
when Cambridge won by 8 runs, but scored 56 by extras. 
Oxford had only a margin of 3 wickets in 1846, but the 
Cambridge captain, Mr. A. M. Hoare, was unable to play 
through illness. Mr. S. T. Clissold, who captured 8 wickets, 
was also in Cambridge eight. Whilst a difference of 23 runs 
seems close in our big-scoring days, it is doubtful whether the 
fixture of 1848 really can quite justify inclusion. But the 
match was very keenly fought. The second Dark Blue total and 
the first Light Blue aggregate were identical—110—and Cam- 
bridge, on going in to make 120, were dismissed for 96. Three 
wickets only separated the victorious Cantabs from their 
opponents next year ; but, thanks to the captain, Mr. R. T. King, 
who scored 43 and 49 not out and took 7 wickets, they looked 
like winning on the second day. The late Lord Justice Chitty 
was in the Oxford eleven and eight. In 1855 the 3-wicket 
victory was for the Oxonians. Mr. C. D. Marsham considers it 
due to a fearless innings of 61 on fourth hands compiled by 
Mr. B. M. Randolph ; 31 wides and 4 no-balls figure in the score- 
sheet. Cambridge reversed the result next year, and again the 
disparity was 3 wickets. This time Mr. J. Makinson, by scoring 
31 and 64 (40 per cent. of the Light Blue aggregate), and taking 
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3 wickets for 4 runs and 5 for 36, bore the brunt of the victory 
on his shoulders. 

Mr. Denzil Onslow writes: ‘The match of 1860, won 
by 3 wickets by Cambridge, was played during the wettest 
season on record, and I well recollect a pool of water in the 
middle, between the wickets! If it had not been a ’Varsity 
match, I doubt if there would have been any play at all, and 
certainly nowadays both teams would remain in the pavilion. 
I was the only one on either side who got a double figure on 
the second day of play, and I was in a terribly long time 
for my 11 runs; for the ball would not travel a bit, simply 
stuck dead. I well recollect there being grave doubt about the 
decision of the umpire who gave R. B. Ranken run out. If 
the appeal had been answered differently the result might have 
been changed. At least, my memory prompts me to say the 
game turned on that. Bowlers did what they liked in the mud, 
but the fielding on both sides was very fine, of a quality which 
would astonish modern professionals. Though the 37 wickets 
only yielded 203 from the bat, no one made spectacles. In the 
victorious side were four from Brighton College—namely, A. E. 
Bateman, George E. Cotterill, E. B. Fawcett, and myself. This 
was considered a phenomenon for a small school, and the fact 
is always remembered as a great feat by all old Brighton 
collegians.’ 

The fine batting of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, who scored 55 
not out when Oxford had to obtain 125, enabled his side 
to win by 4 wickets in 1864, but the analysis of Mr. W. F. 
Maitland, who took 4 for 35 and 4 for 19, had much to do with 
the result. An old Blue, who says his remarks are so scanty 
that he prefers to remain anonymous, responds as follows : 

‘It was a ding-dong struggle that 1866 game. Both teams 
were full of men whose names are not yet forgotten. Oxford 
went in, but could not look at Pelham, who sent back 7 for 
26, and saw the side dismissed for 62, of which E. L. Fellowes 
made 21. This he followed up by taking 6 Cambridge wickets for 
42, and for a long while it seemed as though there would not 
be much difference. But C. Warren made 37 not out, and so 
the total reached 128. Oxford was not daunted by the 
disparity of 66. Indeed, W. F. Maitland nearly made them off 
his own bat, and his 51 was admirable, but he was missed early 
if I remember right. Spencer Smith obtained 30 rather 
pluckily, and several others added afew. 104 looked fairly easy 
for Cambridge, but again they could not face E, L. Fellowes. 
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His 7 for 46 made 13 for 88 in the match. Nobody resisted 
him for long, and he finished off the tail in rare fashion. 
I cannot now recollect why Oxford did not make more use of 
their very fast left-handed bowler, E. M. Kenney, but he was 
most formidable in the two next years. The Oxford wicket- 
keeper was that great lawyer, Sir Robert Reid, K.C., M.P., and 
as I write I hear of the death of Sir Courtenay Boyle, another 
of the victorious side. The match was pleasant for all 
concerned,’ 

Mr. C. K. Francis writes : ‘What follows is quite at your 
service on a most interesting topic. Although it is over thirty 
years ago, I have still a very vivid recollection of the ’Varsity 
match of 1870, my first year, and, to all time, Cobden’s year. 
If I remember rightly, there was not more than 40 runs 
difference between our first innings. In Cambridge’s second 
venture about 5 wickets were gone for 4o—-I think I took 
them all—when Jack Dale and Yardley became partners. It 
then looked roo to 1 on Oxford. Yardley was put in late, for 
he was supposed to be out of form, and up to that time had 
made no runs. At the beginning of their partnership they 
ought to have been separated, for both were at one wicket 
swearing at and abusing each other for running one another 
out. S. E. Butler had the ball in his hand at short leg, but 
jerked it over my head—I was bowling at the time—and it went 
for 4 overthrow. They then put on something like 150 before 
I caught and bowled Yardley. Dale was caught by Ottaway at 
long-leg, a marvellous catch, almost over the ropes. We were 
left 176 to get to win, and so well did Ottaway and Fortescue 
play that it again looked any odds on us. As Cambridge 
appeared to regard their chance as hopeless, we agreed to play 
it out that night and went on until 7.40. In those days, on the 
second evening we usually played till 7.30. ‘The finish was 
marvellous. Iwas not one of the three last victims of Cobden, 
but given out |l.b.w. to Ward, who was bowling left-handed 
round the wicket. I always disagreed with the decision. At 
last, 3 wickets had to go down, and we needed 4 runs to 
win with Hill well set at the other end. Cobden’s famous “ hat 
trick” began by Bourne catching S. E. Butler. Then he bowled 
T. H. Belcher, a bowler, first ball, and W. A. Stewart, our 
wicket-keeper, brought up the rear. I can well remember seeing 
him go forward in the darkness, the light being unfit for play, 
and from nervousness he walked from the pavilion towards the 
tennis-court, as if he could not see where the wickets were. 
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From that day to this I have never seen him that I can 
remember, but if alive I daresay he is still thinking of that 
yorker from Cobden and the “ hat trick.” It was so dark that I 
could not see what that final ball really was ; it might even have 
been a full pitch ; but tradition says it was a yorker off his legs. 
Of this renowned game I love to think, but it is sad to remember 
that at least six of the most distinguished performers are no 
more. Yardley, Dale, Pauncefote, Ottaway, Hadow, Fortescue 
have joined the great majority. One incident I now recall which 
I ought to have mentioned earlier. I began the bowling for 
Oxford, and appealed first ball against Dale for obstruction, and 
he always admitted he was out. But Grundy gave him in, I 
suppose because it was first ball. I ought to add that many 
people went away before the end of the match, partly 
because we went on into the night, partly because it looked 
hopeless for Cambridge. I remember going to a theatre that 
evening with Pauncefote, and meeting some people who had 
left early, and would not believe us when we told them 
the result. It was a curious match, as all the excitement was 
concentrated into the last three balls, for otherwise we had 
always the best of the match, except during the long partner- 
ship, which looked as though it would never end.’ 

The conclusion of 1873, on paper, looks close enough, 
for by only 3 wickets did Oxford struggle home. Mr. C. K. 
Francis, however, writes : ‘Of 1873 there is not much to write, 
excepting that Ottaway and C. E. B. Nepean won the match 
for us by a capital stand. I can remember being in with the 
former when the match was a tie, and he was bowled off his 
body by Tillard, who had taken all the wickets except Law’s 
that innings. S. E. Butler arrived and made a swipe which 
just missed being a catch at short slip to Jeffery, and the game 
was won.’ Mr. A.W. Ridley observes: ‘The game never looked 
seriously in peril, for we were always a bit in hand, more than 
the margin,’ 

The next triumph of Oxford was in 1875, and as Mr. A. W. 
Ridley was the great agent in this historical victory, his own 
modest notes will be eagerly appreciated, and the kindly genial 
way in which he puts his experience at my disposal adds to my 
gratitude for his invaluable assistance. The great lob bowler 
writes : ‘The two elevens were very even. During their trial 
matches both sides had done well. Oxford were rather the 
better in bowling, and I certainly think were also a better 
fielding side. But I think all through Cambridge were the 
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stronger as bats. One thing was very unfair to Cambridge. A 
tarpaulin had been put over the wicket overnight, as a lot of 
rain had fallen and was falling ; consequently, when Oxford won 
the toss, they went in to bat on a perfectly dry wicket, whilst 
all round the wet was making the ground difficult not only for 
fielding, but rendering the ball slippery for the bowlers. 
Webbe and Lang started the batting, and got to 86 before a 
separation, Webbe being twice missed at short-leg which was 
unfortunate for our opponents, as he was our best bat. Of the 
remarkable features of the match, one of the most wonderful 
was the catch Webbe made at deep square leg, dismissing 
Edward Lyttelton. Longman was dismissed in the second 
innings by a perfectly dead shooter, bowled by a slow trundler, 
Vernon Royle, also a marvellous field. Another magnificent 
catch was made by Pulman, sending back Sims when he looked 
like finishing the match. When Cambridge had got 114 runs 
in the second innings out of the 174 required to win there 
were 7 wickets down. Oxford had a bad bit of luck, as the 
rain began to fall, and in those days we had to play unless the 
rain was very heavy. So the ball was wet, and though runs 
had until then been extremely hard to get, they now came at a 
tremendous rate. The score had reached 161, and there were 
still three men to be got out. Something had to be done, and 
to W. H. Game I always say the final result was greatly due, 
as he persuaded me, much against my own judgment, to go on 
to bowl. My first ball got rid of W. S. Patterson, then Macan 
came in and made a single off the next. This brought Sims to 
my end, and he hit my third ball clean over my head for four. 
Lang then bowled against Macan, who kicked a leg-bye, and 
afterwards a no-ball made it 7 to win. It was now that 
Sims was caught and Arthur Smith came in. He looked rather 
shaky, and no wonder. He managed to keep his wicket intact 
for two balls, but my third bowled him amid terrific excitement. 
Foord Kelcey, who in my opinion was the best fast bowler in 
the match, had unluckily broken down two days before in the 
trial with M.C.C., and though strapped up by Dr. Wharton 
Hood, collapsed after bowling a few overs. I was much abused 
for insisting on Cambridge going in to bat on the second 
evening, when there was only five minutes to play. But in 
those days that prevented the ground being again rolled or even 
touched ; also the Cambridge captain, Longman, had to alter 
his order, which may have been of great assistance to us in 
winning the match. Of course Sims was just the hitter to take 
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advantage of our predicament with the wet ball, so we were 
proportionately thankful for the conclusion, the victory being 
by 6 runs.’ 

It is sixteen years before another close finish has to be 
recorded, and for some notes upon it I applied to Mr. C. M. 
Wells, but his duties at Eton left him no time to comply with 
my request at such short notice as I had been able to give, so 
another Old Blue at the eleventh hour filled the gap. Although 
his name would carry great weight, he begs it may not be 
divulged, as he wishes to deal impartially with the game. ‘On 
public form the match was supposed to be a very soft thing for 
Cambridge. Ten out of the eleven subsequently rendered 
valuable services in county cricket, while several of the 
Oxonians were cricketers of less importance. The game began 
with a charming exhibition of inter-University courtesy. Thesiger 
sprained his hand when fielding before lunch on the first day, 
and Gregor M‘Gregor allowed his place to be filled by Case. 
Feeling had run rather high over the eleventh choice on the 
Light Blue side. Up to the morning of the match it was 
uncertain if Cyril Foley or Martin Scott, the famous ‘footer,’ 
would be selected. The palm was given to the Etonian, and he 
turned the fortune of the game. There was nothing wrong 
with the wicket, and Cambridge did none too well in getting 
out for 210. Hill, when two showers had made matters easy, 
played well for 62. When Oxford batted, poor Llewellyn was 
the only one who could stand up to Woods. The present 
Somersetshire captain bowled his hardest and M‘Gregor took 
every ball superbly, and their joint exhibition has perhaps 
never been surpassed in the early stages of the great match. 
Oxford followed on and lost 5 wickets for 83. Then the 
Australian, G. L. Wilson, and that coolest of hitters, Ernest 
Smith, hit admirably and quite held their own against the 
formidable attack. Considering what is always said about the 
want of amateur bowling, bear in mind that Cambridge had 
Woods, Jackson, Wells, Streatfield and Hill bowling, whilst 
Jephson, who in those days bowled round the wicket, was not 
put on. One or two of the Oxonian tail kept up a stubborn 
resistance. Still it did not seem much to put Cambridge in for 
go. The Light Blue team was dogged tired when it had to 
bat. However, with only two out and 47 on the board, the 
game looked as good as over. Then Jardine put on Berkeley 
at the pavilion end and he promptly bowled Douglas, who was 
well set. Hill came in, and Foley, who had been playing grand 
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cricket in true Etonian fashion, scoring runs by forward play, 
now cut Bassett twice for four, after which things slowed 
down. A mishit into slip’s hands sent back Hill, and Berkeley 
soon made a mess of Jackson’s wicket. M‘Gregor batted 
cautiously, and the score came within 12 of victory with 5 
wickets to go down. Then Boger one-handed captured Foley 
in the slips. Streatfield, always a rattling hitter, looked as if he 
would make short work of the margin, but with two to win 
Berkeley took his bail. Wells came in, and, when a tie was 
proclaimed, Berkeley yorked the Cantab captain. There was a 
buzz of excitement. But it did not last long. Woods literally 
ran in, so fast did he approach the wickets. I forget if he 
condescended to take middle, but he banged the very first he 
received—a good one from Berkeley—hard to the boundary 
with a vigorous drive and ran back to the pavilion before the 
crowd could reach him. I remember he, Berkeley and Foley 
all had to come out in response to the hearty cheers. Berkeley 
had the analysis of his life, 5 for 20. He was a slow left- 
handed bowler, who made the ball at times curl in the air. It 
was Foley’s nerve and coolness which alone brought by far the 
better side out victorious. Jardine’s fielding was one of the 
treats of the match. This wound up Woods’ career as a 
University bowler. Against Oxford he took 36 wickets for 318 
runs’ 

Finally, for the memorable match of 1896, I have the notes 
of that keen sportsman and exceptionally able judge of the 
game, Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. No better contest has 
been seen, and it was a grand fight ending in a remarkably fine 
victory for Oxford by 4 wickets. Except for the great per- 
formance of the Players at Lord’s last summer, this would long 
have been the most up-hill fourth innings played in a game of 
such importance. Mr. Leveson-Gower, as the captain of the 
winning team, of course writes with special authority. On paper 
there was not much to choose between the sides, each of which 
contained some prominent players. 

‘In the first place, the “ no-ball incident,” whereby Oxford 
was saved from following on, created no small stir and a great 
deal of correspondence, in which, for example, Lord Cobham 
and his brother, Edward Lyttelton, took opposite sides. In the 
second place, we managed to get that stupendous lot of runs on 
fourth hands. If anything, Oxford started a trifling favourite, 
though with Jessop in the Light Blue eleven there was no 
certainty for us. “It is better to have been born lucky than 
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rich,” | remember murmuring when the final cheer was for us. 
The last choice, not made until the morning of the match, lay 
between G. B. Raikes and G. O. Smith. Now, as the attack was 
rather mild, it was universally thought that the former as a 
bowler should have the preference. But he was bowling none 
too well at the time, and eventually the decision was in favour of 
strengthening the batting. As events proved, this selection settled 
the match. Cambridge batted first, Burnup and Wilson making a 
long stand, and with Bray hitting confidently, it speaks well for 
Oxonian fielding that on a fast true wicket, against only four 
bowlers, it took six hours to amass 319, Mordaunt’s work in the 
country being specially fine. Despite Hartley and G. O. Smith, we 
cut up none too well, and with R. P. Lewis winding up the rear, 
we were not within the statutory 120. This is no occasion for 
the discussion of the “ no-ball incident.” Mitchell was within his 
rights in telling Shine to send down those three balls to the 
boundary, but I maintain it was an error of judgment. His 
eleven had not had a long outing, the discrepancy of 120 is a 
lot in a ’Varsity match, and to follow on between five and seven 
is not to enjoy the best of the day at Lord’s. At the same time, 
the reception Cambridge had at the hands of the members of 
M.C.C. was unpardonable, and certainly prejudiced their play in 
the second attempt. Whilst saying so, I am not detracting 
from Cunliffe, who, for the first hour, bowled better than he 
ever had before. Norman Druce, the best bat on either side, 
stemmed disaster. So, with 2 wickets in hand, Cambridge 
on the second evening led by 217, and, directly play ceased, 
rain fell heavily. However, that rain proved our Godsend, for 
a light roller on it bound the wicket together better than at any 
previous time in the match, which was saying a good deal. 
Eventually Oxford was left with 330 to win, and up to that 
time the highest total on fourth hands ever recorded in the 
University contest was 176. A bad start was made, for at 
luncheon 3 good wickets were down for 81, Mordaunt, 
Foster and Warner being disposed of, the latter having the 
unique experience of being twice run out in a University 
match. With Pilkington and G. O. Smith together, it dawned 
on the Oxonian supporters that, after all, victory was not out of 
the question. From this time, helped by a few errors in the 
field, we never looked back. I had an enjoyable partnership 
with the hero of the game, and before I was caught at the wicket 
the sting had gone out of the Cambridge attack. Bardswell 
followed me, full of confidence, and hit with bland imperturba- 
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bility, scoring the winning stroke, being missed off it, by the way, 
by Burnup. Of G. O. Smith’s innings of 132, it is impossible 
to speak too highly, and he thoroughly deserved his memorable 
ovation, the whole pavilion rising and cheering him. All said 
and done, looking back, apart from unbounded admiration for 
his prowess, the great factor of Oxford’s success was undoubtedly 
the fielding. One of the best judges of the game said it was 
the best fielding side he had ever seen. After Cunliffe and 
Hartley we had precious little bowling, and conventional fielding 
would have given us no chance. The game was won by the 
work of the eleven in combination, and if only the fielding in 
first-class matches were what it should be, drawn games would 
be very rare. Reform the fielding and then the laws of the 
game will need but little reformation.’ 

With emphasis laid on the final observation of one who is 
himself a brilliant example of what he preaches, this article 
must be concluded. The hope may, however, be expressed 
that close finishes will not be rare in the future encounters of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and if only the matches are played in 
the same spirit as has always characterised the fixture in the 
past, it will maintain its present high position as something in 
which the whole Empire may feel legitimate pride and interest, 
for it is a contest between the best of England’s young man- 
hood, fought in true sporting fashion. 
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FISHING IN NEW GUINEA 


BY CHARLES PROTHEROE 


THE methods of fishing in different parts of the South Sea 
Islands are manifold, and some of them would surprise the 
disciples of Izaak Walton. One of the most ingenious may be 


laid claim to by the natives of a portion of British New Guinea, 
namely, Dawson Straits. Here, the web of a spider made use 
of in conjunction with a kite affords a novel and successful 
method of fish catching. 

On first visiting these islands, and seeing the natives kite 
flying, I thought I had dropped among them whilst at play. I 
was mistaken, for upon investigation I found they were engaged 
in fishing, 

On shore many of the trees are covered with cobweb, spun 
by huge spiders. The kite is made of the dry leaves of the 
sago palm, stitched together and ribbed. It is furnished with 
two wings, and when flying looks not unlike a good-sized bat. 
To this is attached a long tail, having, at the extreme end, 
cobweb gathered from the trees and rolled into a ball. The 
native paddles out in his canoe against the wind, his kite made 
fast to the canoe, and flying behind him. The craft, being 
propelled gently, keeps the kite flying at a certain altitude, and 
the ball of cobweb, fast to the tail, is kept bobbing on the 
water. The fish common in these waters, a long narrow kind, 
not unlike barracouta, or like our garfish, but much bigger, 
and often two or three feet long, jump at anything moving. 
They no doubt take the cobweb for a flying-fish, and getting 
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their teeth into it are unable to withdraw them, and so fall an 
easy prey. The native then pulls in the kite and fish together. 
As the fish are plentiful, and seldom miss anything they jump at, 
a few hours of this sport well repays the native for his labour. 

About thirty miles from Dawson Straits the natives make use 
of the ccbweb in another kind of fishing, and catch flying-fish 
during certain months of the year—from December to March, 
which is the calm season of the year, as you know. Cocoanuts 
grow in bunches, and, after they are plucked, the pliant, tough, 
elastic stem, with perhaps twenty or thirty shoots along it on 
which the nuts once grew, is brought into use. A lot of these 
stems are covered with cobweb, and thrust into long narrow 
baskets made out of the cocoanut leaf. A long line is made 
fast to the basket, and after paddling perhaps a mile or so from 
the land the basket is thrown out, and allowed to drift astern. 
The flying-fish, to escape from their voracious enemies, which 
are numerous, seek refuge in these baskets, and, once in, the 
cobweb effectually prevents them from coming out again. 
The basket as it gets wet sinks just below the surface of the 
water ; then, after it has been out some time, the native pulls it 
in, empties the contents, and then repeats this operation. The 
craft most used in this part for flying-fish catching is the 
catamaran, just three logs of cedar, roughly shaped and lashed 
together, and cut away underneath at the ends, to cause less 
resistance on being driven through the water. You may 
meet them three or four miles from the shore when engaged 
in this occupation, lazily floating, and going with the tide. 

This sort of fishing appeals to the native mind, for there is 
no real work about it, the only exertion required being to haul 
the basket in from time to time. He is a keen trader, and is 
always willing to do a deal with you for his flying-fish, which 
are excellent eating. The size of the fish range from a few 
inches to a foot ; the biggest one I ever saw was little short of 
two feet long. Their lot is not, 1 should think, a very happy 
one, the big fish driving them up from below, and a flock of 
sea-birds waiting to pounce upon them as soon as they show 
above the surface. The larger fish give them no rest, and you 
can tell the course they are taking by the birds which hover 
about and follow them for miles. The flying-fish use their 
wings when startled or in danger, which indeed seems to be 
their chronic state in the day time. Their flight is limited to 
six or seven hundred yards, for, as soon as their wings dry, 
the fish drop into the water again, and do not continue their 
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flight unless compelled to. The picture shows a party of New 
Guinea men net-fishing. The way the natives keep their 
equilibrium, standing upright on the catamaran, is an acrobatic 
feat only to be attained by practice. The confident manner in 
which they move about on their primitive craft gives one the 
impression that it is easy. I thought so myself until I tried it, 
but was glad to drop gingerly on to my hands and knees until 
I came within reach of something more solid, which in this 
instance took the shape of a thirty-ton cutter. When engaged 
in fishing each catamaran carries two men and a pile of netting. 


NET-FISHING 


This is shot and laid out on the water in the form of a horse- 
shoe. Two catamarans are then paddled up the centre of this 
net, the natives on them beating the water with long poles, and 
making a violent noise so as to frighten the fish into their net. 
The mode of fishing in favour with the white people in 
New Guinea, when they do not use the ordinary baited hook 
and line, is quicker and more simple than any of the native 
methods. At the same time it is more brutal and destructive, 
and the man who makes use of it without absolute necessity 
should be looked upon in the same light as a sportsman would 
regard a person who shot at a sitting bird. When a shoal of 
fish is sighted in shore they go out in a dinghy, or small boat, 
the fisherman having a fire-stick in one hand and a charge of 
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dynamite in the other. Shepherding the fish round for a time 
until he gets them in a favourable position, he touches the fuse 
that is inserted in the dynamite with his fire-stick and throws 
it in the midst of the shoal. The fish, instead of taking fright 
at the splash caused by the cartridge falling among them, rush 
towards it. A dull explosion follows, and hundreds of fish rise 
to the surface, but quickly sink again. Some people believe 
that dynamited fish float on the water, but such is not the case ; 
the shock having stunned them, and burst their swimming 
bladders, they immediately find the bottom. The natives then 


NET-FISHING 


dive and pick the fish up with both hands, the dynamiter having 
taken care that they were not in more than three or four 
fathoms of water when the charge was thrown among them. 
I fired a charge one day, and the boys (natives) had gone down 
in the usual manner to pick the fish up. Looking over the 
side of the boat I was horrified to see five or six large sharks 
quietly picking up the fish on their own account, and taking 
not the slightest notice of the boys, who were close enough to 
have touched them with their hands. The immunity enjoyed 
by the natives in this respect is remarkable. They are con- 
stantly in the water, but for one of them to be attacked, or 
bitten by a shark, is almost an unheard of occurrence. This is 
explained, I think, by the fact that the island shark finds plenty 
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of food in the fish which abound, and so is never very hungry. 
A white person, however, does not enjoy the same immunity 
as the native, perhaps because the colour of his skin is more 
attractive. The mid-ocean shark, on the contrary, will tackle 
anything, and is no respecter of persons, black or white. 
Having to travel a long way for what food he picks up he is 
always in a savage state of hunger, and I doubt if it is ever 
fully satisfied. 

The native simply delights in dynamite-fishing. The noise, 
the splash, and the result all appeal to him, and give him the idea 
that they are just what they should be. He would give anything 
to possess the explosive, but fortunately a wise and paternal 
government has stepped in, and made it a punishable offence 
to supply natives with fire-arms or explosives, The man who 
is foolish enough to furnish them with the means of blowing 
up themselves or their friends will find himself liable to a fine 
of a hundred pounds. A spice of danger about dynamite- 
fishing is perhaps answerable to some extent for its use. With 
the trader dynamite is looked upon as an essential part of his 
outfit, and he would almost as soon think of leaving port 
without a mainmast as start on a cruise without a supply. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. In the handling of dynamite 
it generates carelessness. The man who understands it, and 
has used it frequently, is usually caught in the end, and the old 
saw of the pitcher that goes often to the well is fully justified. 
One could hardly imagine a man throwing away the fire-stick 
and retaining the cartridge in his hand. Yet that is what one 
man I know did, in his excitement and absent-mindedness, with 
the result of losing his arm ; and had not a friend been on the 
spot, with surgical knowledge enough to amputate the limb above 
the elbow, he must have lost his life. As it is, he adds one 
more to the long list of one-armed and one-handed men in the 
islands, maimed through the careless use of dynamite. I was 
once lying at a place called ‘ Senapa,’ on the north-east coast of 
New Guinea. A small trading-vessel called in one day, and the 
trader after the usual fashion started fishing. Putting half a 
dozen cartridges down, and turning his back for a moment, the 
natives, who were expert thieves, purloined one of them. It 
was impossible to recover it from among such a crowd, so my 
friend sailed away and left it in their hands. I came back to the 
place some few days after, and then I heard what had happened. 
The man who had stolen the cartridge, when the coast was 
clear, invited his friends to come and witness him dynamite fish 
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in the same manner as the white man. Poor fellow! he didn’t 
know much about the article he was handling, and it is certain 
he never will. The dynamite was a double charge, it was two 
days since he had given his exhibition, and they hadn’t found 
all of him then. After witnessing many accidents, dynamite 
strikes me as being a splendid article—for what it is intended 
for, that is mining purposes in the hands of experts. 

The sort of fishing practised by the native women is mostly 


NATIVE WOMEN FISHING IN SHALLOW WATER 


done from the beach, or in shallow water. A number of them, 
each provided with large two-handed nets, will wade out at 
different points, meeting when up to their armpits in something 
like a half circle. The fish, if any remain visible, are then 
frightened into the nets by the women who remain on shore. 
As many as fifty will sometimes take part in this kind of fishing, 
furnishing a most animated scene. The only wonder is that 
they catch anything at all, for the shouting and laughter that 
goes on should be sufficient, one would think, to frighten fish 
that were half a mile away. 
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Tow-line-fishing is too well known to need much description. 
When you are sailing, a hook covered with a piece of red and 
white rag is towed over the stern with a good length of line, 
and proves a tempting bait for the king-fish. Fifteen to twenty 
pounds is the average size of this fish, which in appearance 


SAILING CANOE 


is something like a salmon, but white fleshed, and remarkably 
good eating. 

The canoe on the beach is a sailing craft, used by the 
natives to go from one island to another, and long journeys are 
undertaken in such boats when used on trading expeditions. 
The bottom is a large cedar log hollowed out, the flat sides 
being built up with sago palm slabs, sewn together with cane, 
and made watertight with a gluey substance extracted from 
certain trees. A large mat, made of sago leaves, and oval in 
shape, is hoisted on the mast as a sail, and the way these 
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canoes lie in the wind and travel is nothing short of marvellous. 
There is a platform for deck, and an outrigger stretching five 
or six feet out on one side, the outrigger being a light log 
lashed to two poles that are fastened to the main canoe. This 
outrigger gives such stability that it is impossible to capsize the 
boat, and altogether they are a most seaworthy craft. Another 
good point in them is that when they are required to go in an 
opposite direction to what you have been sailing there is no 
need to turn them round. Both ends being alike the native 
simply slues the sail about, and what was the stern then 
becomes the bow. Great care is taken of this class of canoe, 
and some of the carving on the ends is really a work of art. 
They are also decorated with cowrie shells along the water-line, 
and on the stem and stern posts. 
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AMERICAN TRAINING METHODS 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


AsouT the success of American trainers, and notably perhaps 
Mr. E. Wishard, there can be no sort of doubt ; under his skilful 
supervision bad horses have been transformed into useful ones, 
and useful into good, the question being how it isdone? I was 
naturally anxious to learn something about American methods, 
and asked Mr. Wishard if he would spare me time for a chat 
one day when I happened to be at Newmarket during some off 
week when there was no racing. He very readily and kindly 
acquiesced, and on a certain afternoon in mid-May I paid my 
visit. At the end of the Upper Station Road, before one reaches 
the Jubilee Clock Tower, there stands a high fence with a green 
little garden behind, separating the road from the house where 
Mr. Wishard lives with the brothers Reiff—Lester, who will 
very probably have won the Derby before this number of 
the Magazine is published; and Johnny, who not only jus- 
tifies the proverb ‘Youth will be served,’ but suggests the 
addendum that it will often be served in remarkably handsome 
fashion when very youthful, for it is a wonderful thing to see 
the child, as he almost is, beat grown men as he so often 
does. 

Of all professional men who follow any calling perhaps 
trainers are the least prone to talk, and I did not for a moment 
expect that Mr. Wishard would reveal to me any mysterious 
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secret concerning the manner in which horses can be improved. 
How much, by the way, did Royal Flush come on when this 
astute master of his art had him? He was in the Kempton 
Jubilee after Mr. Wishard had trained him for a few months 
with 6 stone 11 lb., and there he ran third. He won the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood in a canter by six lengths with one 
pound short of 8 stone on his back, and the Cleveland Handi- 
cap at Doncaster carrying g stone 6 lb. I do not know how 
much he came on, but certainly he was never the horse before 
that he showed himself when under Mr. Wishard’s care. 

‘TI am curious to know, Mr. Wishard,’ I began, ‘ what are the 
main differences between English and American methods of 
training ?’ 

He looked thoughtful, and presently replied, ‘1 really don’t 
think that there is any very great difference at all. Horses have, 
of course, to be worked in order to get them fit, and we work 
ours pretty much on the whole as you work yours.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ but as I ride about the Heath nowadays, 
I very often see what I never saw formerly—a group of horses 
in a sort of picturesque confusion cropping the grass, standing 
tranquilly about, their boys lounging round them, perhaps 


playing with them, carelessly flapping a cloth in their faces, and 
engaged in various ways that we used not to think connected 
with training—though, by the way, some of our own trainers 
now seem to follow the idea of having these little easies in their 
work,’ 

‘Well,’ Mr. Wishard replied, ‘that sort of thing seems to 


satisfy horses ;’ and I noticed in the course of our chat that this 
reference to ‘satisfying’ occurred several times. The American 
idea is as far as possible opposed to the notion that a horse is 
a machine. He is a creature whose individual likings and dis- 
likings are to be studied. He has a character of his own, and 
you will do best with him if you get to understand what this 
character is and to humour it. 

‘I see the idea,’ I said, ‘ you want them to look on the Heath 
as a sort of playground, a place where they can amuse them- 
selves, where they find recreation as well as work, so that they 
go there and enjoy themselves ?’ 

This, he answered, was precisely his notion. 

‘With regard to Harrow,’ I observed ; ‘of course he was 
not one of the horses in which you worked a revolution, for he 
was a good animal, and had won some notable races, before you 
had him, beating the then mile record at Lingfield, only since 
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outdone, you know, by Caiman on the same course. But he 
had got the reputation of not running his races out. As a three- 
year-old, for instance, he gave Millennium 1o lb., and cantered 
away from him in the spring, beat him easily at even weights in 
the summer at Goodwood, and was badly beaten by him, stil! at 
even weights, at Newmarket in the autumn. I don’t fancy 
Millennium had come on, and the inference seemed to be that 
Harrow wouldn't try ?’ 

‘Would you like to see him ?’ his trainer asked, and on my 
replying that I should very much like to do so—for as it chanced 
I had been privileged to know the horse from the days of his 
foalhood—he led the way to the box occupied by the son of 
Orme and Lady Primrose. Harrow was lying down on his 
comfortable straw bed when the door was opened. He slowly 
rose, came forward, stretched out his nose for a caress, and 
affectionately rubbed his head against his friend’s shoulder, very 
affably coming up to me afterwards to pay and receive a little 
attention, a compliment I was happy to reciprocate. ‘I had 
heard that he was a rogue,’ Mr. Wishard went on to say, as 
he patted and stroked the horse’s neck, ‘ but a nicer, kinder 
little horse never was in my stables. I have had no trouble 
with him in any way. He always seems ready to do his best.’ 

‘It isn’t doping, if I may venture to touch on that much 
discussed subject ?’ I timidly inquired ; for of course American 
trainers have the reputation of administering all sorts of curious 
concoctions to their charges, and though at the meeting at St. 
James’s Hall some time ago called to investigate the matter 
nothing whatever was brought to light, the fact that a Rule of the 
American Jockey Club deals with the subject certainly suggests 
that there might be something in it, and that horses are ‘doped’; 
and for the matter of that in Sir George Chetwynd’s ‘ Remin- 
iscences’ he talks of some mixture, some sort of ‘drops’ that 
there was talk of administering a quarter of a century ago in 
order to make horses do their best. Mr. Wishard smiled. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I have never found anything of that kind 
that did any good, though I have heard of lots of things, and 
tried, I think, all of them,’ he frankly added. ‘You can’t get 
horses to win races that way. I can’t tell why he has come 
back to his form,’ he continued, stroking Harrow’s nose, before 
we turned to leave the box. ‘I can only say I never found 
him at all roguish or cowardly; he always seems ready to run 
his races out; but of course different horses have to be 
treated in different ways. Royal Flush was quite another sort 
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of animal, for instance. You had to let him know that you 
were master.’ 

I was at first a little surprised, I may here interpolate, at 
the ready invitation to go and see the horse between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon ; for trainers as a very general 
rule have a great dislike to what they call ‘disturbing their 
horses’ at irregular hours and in a casual way. A friend is 
welcome at morning or afternoon stables, and if the trainer 
has some good animals he is naturally proud of showing them 
and hearing any common-sense criticisms or comments—not 
all men who go to see horses talk sense—that may be passed ; 
but even if the owner wishes to see his horses at other times 
many trainers disapprove very much of the inspection, and let 
their disapproval be understood. 

‘About breeding,’ I continued, as we resumed our seats in 
the drawing-room, ‘what about the figure system ? You have 
studied it I daresay ? According to your experience I am very 
curious to know whether you think that there is anything in it ? 
My own idea is that there is not, and that is based on the 
circumstance one so often sees, that own brothers and sisters 
of good animals, and brothers and sisters in blood, so frequently 
turn out worthless.’ 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Wishard replied, ‘that is exactly what I have 
found. 1 have not lost so much money racing in any other way 
as in getting hold of brothers and sisters of winners. I hear a 
great deal about the figure system, but so far as I have found, 
there is nothing in it—except a way to lose money by very 
often buying bad horses.’ 

‘Of course you gallop your horses by the clock,’ I said, 
‘do you mind my asking what sort of times you aim at? I 
mean how long ought a horse, a good horse, to take to do five 
furlongs and a mile, and how do you teach your boys to know 
how fast they are going? We are told that much of your 
success is due to the way your boys ride at work, and their 
being able to tell you just how their horses have been going.’ 

‘As to the boys,’ he answered, with a rather mournful smile, 
‘I am sorry to say they don’t know. When Johnny Reiff is 
away they do the best they can, but that isn’t much. It would 
be very useful if they did know more about it, but the boys I 
have got are very little good that way. As to what time the dif- 
ferent distances should take, you can’t lay down any hard and 
fast rules, because everything depends upon so many different 
circumstances—the sort of course they’re galloping over, the 
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state of the track, the wind, and other things. Of course 
Royal Flush showed me that he had speed by the clock, but I 
can’t see that | improved him so very much ; so far as I was 
told, he had done very well for the trainers who had had him 
before he came to me.’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘as to that, I suppose that at the beginning 
of last year Eager would have had to give him two stone—I 
forget the precise weights at which they were handicapped, 
but I fancy it was something very like that. Certainly no one 
in the spring of last year would have thought it within the 
bounds of possibility that Royal Flush would have been running 
against Eager at even weights, as he did for that £1000 Gold 
Cup at Hurst Park in the autumn.’ 

“No, but he oughtn’t to have done it,’ was Mr. Wishard’s 
reply ; ‘he had no chance of beating a horse like Eager, and 
you saw what happened when they ran together.’ 

‘You didn’t expect to win the match?’ I inquired, and 
Mr. Wishard shook his head. Evidently he had regarded that 
famous match as a good thing for Eager and was not himself 
responsible for the contest. 

‘With regard to the period of the year at which two-year- 
olds ought to begin to run. A good many people in England 
think that we should do well to follow the French fashion, and 
not start two-year-old racing till August. What is your opinion 
about that ?’ 

‘I don’t think you begin too soon,’ Mr. Wishard answered. 
‘It does not do, of course, to run a young horse too much, but 
you want to get at them and find out something about them as 
early as possible.’ 

‘And you try your yearlings ?’ 

‘Yes, always ; every one likes to find out what his horses 
are worth, whether they are likely to be good enough to win 
races, as soon as he can. In California we want horses to be 
born as near to January as possible. One of the best I ever 
had, Rex his name was, was backed as a weanling when he 
was nine months old, and tried when he was about fifteen 
months. We don’t tax them, you know—yjust try them, three 
furlongs for speed. But in California the young ones mature 
very quickly, owing to the climate and the grass.’ 

‘And about long work,’ I continued, ‘there used to be an 
idea in England that if a horse was being trained for such a 
race as the Cesarewitch, he had no chance unless he was sent 
over the full distance a good many times before the race, 
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though that theory was considerably upset in the case of Corrie 
Roy some twenty years ago. She was never galloped more 
than a mile and a quarter, and the wise men said that she 
would never stay the course, though she won the Cesarewitch 
very easily with 8 st. 7 lb. on her back.’ 

‘That, of course, depends entirely upon the animal, Mr. 
Wishard rejoined ; ‘some of them wouldn’t win long distance 
races without long work, and others don’t need it. You can’t 
lay down rules for that.’ 

‘In fact,’ I observed, ‘it’s chiefly a question of constitution 
and general capacity? There is another thing that has always 
interested me very much, though I fancy that as a rule it is 
not much regarded—the expression of horses’ faces. Tom 
Cannon, whom I used to see a great deal at Danebury years 
ago, and who seemed to know more about horses than any 
one I had ever met, always paid much attention to a horse’s 
countenance, and believed it was a great index to his character. 
Do you judge at all by that ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ the trainer answered, ‘I think that as a rule 
a horse that looks mean will act mean.’ 

‘This is coming to a question of your methods,’ I continued. 
‘Is there, if | am not growing too inquisitive, any way in which 
you can cure a “mean horse”? You seem to have a wonderful 
knack of getting the most unlikely animals to win races.’ 

‘Not all of them,’ he replied. ‘I get hold of some at times 
that can’t be persuaded to gallop anyhow. I’ve got some now, 
I’m sorry to say.’ ‘ 

‘As to English racing generally, are there any things in 
your American programme or practices generally that you think 
would be improvements on ours ?’ 

The trainer considered the question as if taking a survey of 
the sport on both sides of the Atlantic, and presently rejoined : 
‘No; I think in most things you are a way ahead here.’ 

‘And your jockeys? Though, of course, the difference 
between yours and ours as regards seat is very much less than 
it was, so many of our English riders having adopted your 
fashion ?’ 

Mr. Wishard opined that between the best of both nation- 
alities there was nothing to choose. Naturally he had a great 
opinion of the Reiffs and others. It would be impossible that 
he should think otherwise in the light of what has happened, 
but he expressed a cordial admiration for the best English 
riders, He liked England very much indeed, he continued, 
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the people he met and the way in which sport generally is 
carried on. And so with a few words of thanks and con- 
gratulation on his continued run of successes, I left him to go 
out and work his afternoon string. 

The conclusion it seems natural to draw from our interview 
is that, as Mr. Wishard said, there are no radical differences 
between the methods of training horses in England and 
America. Such little details as the different shape of the 
clothing are not worth mentioning, though, by the way, Harrow 
was in his box unclothed, as I believe is the American custom, 
and it certainly does not seeni necessary that horses, comfort- 
ably ensconced in a warm stable, with a sufficiency of venti- 
lation and no dangerous draughts, should require the clothes 
which English trainers are accustomed to put upon them. The 
secret of Mr. Wishard’s success I take to be the sympathetic 
knowledge and perception of what the horses in his stable 
require in the way of treatment and of work. It is the skill 
and intelligence of the individual, and not the carrying out of 
novel customs unfamiliar to English trainers, that give Mr. 
Wishard so prominent a position when the results of the 
season’s sport come to be calculated. Last year, it may be noted, 


he headed the list of winning trainers as regards number of 
races won with a total of 54, 26 different animals having made 
up the sum, though he had considerably fewer horses under his 
charge than many of his brethren. These are figures that speak 
for themselves, and to all present appearance the results of the 
present year will be no less satisfactory and significant of his 
exceptional capacity. 


HER DEMANDS FOR FOOD ARE INSISTENT AND UNABASHED 


THE TORPID AND THE ILL-BRED CAT 


BY MARGARET BENSON 


Cold eyes, sleek skin, and velvet paws, 
You win my indolent applause, 
You cannot win my heart. 


They ‘ divided the time into small alternate allotments of 
eating and sleeping.’ 


THE torpid cat is really a kitten, but it is of enormous size and 
a lively orange in colour. If it lies on the largest footstool it 
completely covers it, if it occupies an armchair it occupies the 
whole of it, if it honours the lap of a friend its head must be 
supported by one arm, while its tail hangs down on the other 
side, otherwise the centre of gravity could not be preserved, 
and the torpid cat would slide slowly on to the floor, and 
fall like a soft and heavy sofa cushion, It has been lying 
on a green velvet armchair all afternoon; being temporarily 
displaced at teatime it fell asleep with its head on the 
fender ; when the chair was relinquished it went back on to it, 
and it will lie there now till nightfall. 

If you catch the torpid cat awake you will find that it has 
pleasant and intelligent hazel eyes and a rose-coloured mouth 
carried half open to be ready for a yawn—as you carry a gun 
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at half cock waiting for a shot. If you stroke the torpid cat it 
stretches quietly, but not too far, for fear of waking up. 

The ill-bred cat is a small neat English tabby, regularly 
marked. We made its acquaintance first when it was about six 
inches long, and had come to take charge of the farm. It was 
sitting on a heap of coals cheerlessly surveying the prospect ; 
when it saw us it sped towards us crying loud for sympathy 


and companionship. Then it spied Taffy, and went back to the 
fence to sharpen its claws. 

The torpid cat, who was at that time a lively young kitten, 
and the ill-bred cat made great friends. 

In the evening the tabby kitten left the farm to take care 
of itself, and came up to play with the yellow kitten. They 
played at being tigers in a jungle. The tabby kitten hid 
between the asparagus bed and the yew. hedge; the yellow 
kitten sat by the scullery door and pretended that he wasn’t 
looking. Then he began a swaggering walk towards the 
asparagus bed ; the walk quickened as he got nearer, until he 
was suddenly clawed by the tabby kitten, and the shock of 
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surprise sent him flying into the air like a rocket. Then in 
the twilight they fled about the garden, crouched in the rough 
grass beyond the lawn, rushed up the cherry-tree and peered 
down, all with agile movements, until, as daylight died, you 
could hardly catch the quick rippling of the tabby’s stripes, 
and the yellow of the other grew paler. 

One morning the tabby came limping and crying from the 
farm, holding out a wounded, swollen paw. She was taken 
into the house and doctored, but when the paw was well she 
refused to go home. The two were inconveniently fond of 
human companionship—the yellow kitten, for its own sake, 


the tabby for a variety of reasons. She grew more emphati- 
cally affectionate at meal-times. 

The yellow kitten used to accompany his mistress to feed 
the hens ; she thought he had an eye for young chickens, but 
found she slandered him. He was not looking at the chickens, 
his ear was open for the rustle of mice in the grass, and from 
time to time he dashed in and despatched one. He took special 
pleasure in doing this in company ; it was always open to him 
to hunt in the garden, but he used his privilege when some one 
was taking the air and inhaling the breath of flowers. He 
seemed to think it added a point to evening meditation to hear 
the squeak of the dying shrew, or to see an innocent field 
mouse untimely cut off while it was peacefully nibbling a 
blade of grass. 
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Just so both kittens, with the real self-consciousness of 
cats, played their games in public; they seemed to have no 
thought of anything but the mock combat; yet the scene of 
the cumbat shifted so as to be always under the eye of a 
spectator. The explanation is simple: the life of a cat is a 
continuous drama, whether actual or imagined ; and what actor 
will play to an empty house? The cat hunts not for food 
but for sport ; and the torpid cat, who refused yesterday to look 
at a mouse let out from the trap, spent the whole of this 


morning waiting behind the piano with his ear bent to listen 
to sundry little scratchings. 

The cat eats the mouse, it is true, and the sportsman eats 
venison, but he does not stalk for food. 

‘Animals,’ says Mr. Balfour,! ‘as a rule, trouble themselves 
little about anything unless they want either to eat it or to run 
away from it. Interest in, and wonder at the works of nature 
and the doings of man are products of civilisation.’ 

But does this explain why the yellow kitten as it followed 
me about the garden spent some minutes in quarrelling with a 
pansy ? The pansy lifted an inane, purple face towards the sky, 
and its head waggled helplessly on its stalk. The yellow kitten 
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sat down beside it, and regarded it severely for a while. Then 
he slapped its silly face. 

A change fell upon the kittens as they grew older. The 
root of the difficulty was that one had no ancestors at all, and 
the other only half the proper number. Their voices were too 
loud, their manners were bad. The yellow cat never mewed, 
but his purr was like a threshing machine; the other was 
clamorous in pleasure and complaint; her appetite unquench- 
able ; her demands for affection, for comfort, for food, insistent 
and unabashed. She would try to drink from the milk jug 
while her saucer was being filled ; she would run her claws into 
a hand to get firm hold while she ate the scraps offered her. 


If you put her out of the door she reappeared like a con- 
juring trick through the window ; she would jump again and 
again on the lap of some one who did not want her ; she would 
never take offence. One tithe of the rebuffs she met with 
would have sent a well-bred cat stalking with dignity from the 
room; the first of the refusals would have made him turn his back 
on the company and fall into deep and abstracted meditation. 
Yet when her desire was accomplished and the hand weary of 
hurling her on to the floor, there was something disarming in 
the bliss of the little impudent face as she nestled in utter con- 
fidence and licked the hand that had rebuffed her. 

The yellow kitten was less pressing ; he had just so much 
refinement of spirit as to make him refuse to stay in any place 
where he was forcibly put. He kept his muscles tense, like a 
coiled spring, and so soon as one’s grasp slackened, quite slowly 
and deliberately he carried out his first intention. 
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The two began steadily to deteriorate. Now that the 
pressure of necessity was removed, they were fast losing the 
stamina of the working cat ; and having no sensibilities, natural 
or cultivated, luxury would never make them aristocratic ; they 
had no education and little discipline, and they gave them- 
selves up to revel in ungraceful comfort greedily and confidently 
demanded. 

Yet their affection for each other, their utter confidence in 
human nature, lends them a certain grace. You may come 
into the drawing-room and find the farm cat and the kitchen 


cat (for such are their real positions) settled in the best arm- 
chair. He is lying at luxurious length, sunk in deep slumber. 
Behind him, squeezed into a corner, sits the tabby; her anxious 
eyes peer out over his head, her soft little body is crushed by 
his weight, one tabby paw is round his orange neck. You 
rouse them and he half awakes ; a long paw goes up to draw 
down the kitten’s face to his own, and his rosy tongue comes 
out and licks her from nose to forehead ; then he subsides again 
into slumber, and her eyes beam out blissful and honoured 
with the somewhat uncomfortable attention. 

Or the little cat has been turned out of the dining-room 
because of her unceasing demands, and looks in forlornly 
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through the window. Sandy awakes, sees her, gets on the 
window sill and kisses her through the glass. 

Both kittens are entirely fearless with Taffy. Sandy’s is a 
mere absence of fear, greatly due to sleep, and Taffy may wag 
a tail in his face, just as a friend may flap a handkerchief in it, 
and yet only induce the flutter of an eyelid. The little cat, on 
the other hand, is a friend of his, will rub against his paws and 
force him to take an ashamed interest in her. 

But these are surface tendernesses ; the position is funda- 


mentally untenable. A cat must either have beauty and 
breeding, or it must have a profession. 

If it is well-bred it will take a hint ; it cannot be disciplined, 
for a cat is a wild animal, but its very aptness to take offence 
will bring to it a certain self-control. If it is a working cat it 
has its own profession, which occupies it very closely ; it has 
its proper sphere ; it keeps to its own apartments. 

There is no help for it, kindly but firmly the tabby kitten 
must be induced to return to the farm. Kindly—for the 
mistake is ours. We turned its head, we set it among tempta- 
tions which its nature could not meet, and we gave it no 
early discipline. Therefore it must be, like the Cornish nation, 
led and not driven back. At this age to coerce is to terrify ; 
and there is something truly heartrending in looking at the 
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shrinking, furtive air that punishments produce, and thinking 
of the happy, courageous little beast who sharpened its claws 
for an attack on Taffy, and gave itself up to the human being 
in blissful confidence of kind dealing. 

Sandy is more of an enigma. One could tell his possibilities 
better if he would wake up. As he sleeps he grows larger and 
larger, though few have seen him eat, and he never asks for 
food. When a teaspoonful of cream is offered him his nose 
has to be buried in it before he can be roused to drink. He 
never scratches, he is never angry ; when his hazel eyes open 
he looks with kindness on the company and falls to sleep 
again. There is only one time in the day when one can be 


sure of seeing him awake, and that is at prayers. The presence 
of so many quiet people makes him feel it a good opportunity 
for amusing them by a little lively play with the bell rope. 
If he is put out of the room he seeks an open door or ,window, 
and finds a chance of making a fine dramatic rush across the 
scene, accompanied by the stable cat. Prayers over, his 
vivacity subsides. 

He has a name waiting for him when he wakes, for 
Sandy is to be glorified into Alexander. But what is the good 
of naming a cat who cannot hear you through his dreams ? 

Sometimes I see visions of the future for the two, The 
first vision is peaceful and prosaic: the tabby is instructing a 
rustic brood in the art of mouse-catching. She thinks no more 
of velvet armchairs, of porridge for breakfast and pheasant 
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bones for lunch. Spruce and well-flavoured, the very type of 
an English cat, guardian of the granary and terror of the 
mice, she licks her kittens’ faces and brings them up to an 
honest, industrial career. 

But there is something nightmare-like in the other vision ; 
Alexander, grown to panther size, suddenly waking from sleep ; 
his coat is a tigerish orange, his tail like a magnified fox’s brush. 
What will he do? Is it torpor only that restrained the 
heavy paw from striking, and sleep that made the hazel eyes 
seem kindly ? I find myself looking with a troubled wonder at 
Alexander as he fills the largest armchair. He is but eight 
months old—a kitten still. 


P.S.—Alas! for Alexander of the pleasant hazel eyes ; 
for he, too, has fallen a victim to the signors of the night. 
He was never known to poach, he never brought in a rabbit 
even ; but it is spring, and pheasants are young and keepers 
cruel. 

So silently Alexander, too, has vanished away, and there is 
no redress, 
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IN A SCOTCH SEA LOCH 


BY HENRY GOODALE 


ON a fine evening during the first week in August our yacht 
steamed in between two bluff headlands at the entrance of a 
sea loch in the far away North of Scotland. 

Although there was scarcely any wind, the mighty Atlantic 
swell was breaking with a loud roar on the weather-worn cliffs, 
sending up great clouds of spray, then melting back with a 
sullen gurgling growl as though in anger at the small impression 
it could make on those steep walls of granite. It would soon be 
all over with our little ship if once these vicious-looking waves 
got her on to a rock, but we feared not, for although this 
distant inlet has neither buoys nor beacons we easily found our 
way in by the ‘marks’ given on the Admiralty sheet, which also 
informed us of an anchorage about five miles up, at the head of 
the loch. There at least we should be quit of the all-pervading 
tourist, for the nearest railway station is fifty miles away, and 
there are no hotels with ‘superior accommodation and free 
salmon-fishing to visitors, &c. &c.’ No cockneys in kilts, e¢ 
hoc genus hominae, ever find their way to this far-off shore, and 
here our only companions will be the feathered, furred, and 
finned inhabitants of the loch. 

Our chart tells us of twenty fathoms right up to the shore, 
and as we steam in, hundreds of sea-birds circle round with wild 
cries, protesting at this invasion of their solitude. By way of 
answer we gave them a blast on our steam siren, which awoke 
myriads of echoes among the rocks, bringing out from dark 
caves and fissures many varieties of the feathered tribe that had 
already turned in for the night. Among these we noticed 
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several blue rock pigeons—a very welcome sight, for wild rock 
pigeon shooting is first-rate sport, and the pies that are made 
with them far surpass any that I have ever tasted from the 
dovecote. These birds feed on the sprigs of young heather, exactly 
as do the grouse; and except in the neighbourhood of stubble- 
fields, where they can pick up corn, I have invariably found 
their crops stuffed to almost bursting point with it when shot 
‘flighting’ home in the evening. This, I presume, gives them 
the piquant flavour they possess. Here, then, we must come 
to-morrow with our guns, and we ought to make a fair bag in 
this little-disturbed spot. 

Rounding two sharp, steep points of land, we now opened 
out the head of the loch, and truly a beautiful scene lay before 
us. The bare high peaks in the distance, tinted by all the rich 
colours of the evening sun, were set off by a foreground of 
heather in full bloom, and all was reflected in minute detail in 
the mirror-like surface of the lake. 

Turning to my friend on the bridge, I said, ‘Well, Smith, 
old boy, you may travel many miles to beat that view.’ But all 
that Smith vouchsafed was, ‘To me it looks a beastly barren 
country, and the sky uncommonly like rain coming.’ 

He invariably says that kind of thing if ever I wax the 
least enthusiastic. 1 don’t know why I take him yachting except 
that when I am fitting out he always says he’s coming, and he 
always comes. Once I told him there was no room for him, but 
he replied that could not be the case, as he was down in the 
inventory, so my only chance now is to charter some one else’s 
vessel. 

We anchored in five fathoms of water, close up to the rocks 
at the head of the loch, then ‘gig away’ was the order, for 
some of us wanted a spell ashore to give a finishing touch to 
our appetites for dinner and stretch our legs after twenty-four 
hours at sea, most of which time we had been treated to a 
regular ‘ nose-ender,’ and we hadn’t all shown up punctually at 
the saloon table. 

Little good, however, did we do by landing, for no sooner 
had we stepped out of the boat than we were attacked by 
innumerable hordes of midges. We fought our way through 
them up hill, though the farther we went the worse they got. 
Every footstep in the thick heather sent up clouds of them ; they 
covered our faces and hands, swarmed up our sleeves and down 
our necks, madly athirst for blood, and utterly regardless of 
their own lives, till at last we had to own ourselves fairly beaten 
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and make a hasty retreat to the yacht. There we found Smith 
comfortably seated in a deck chair, soothing himself with some- 
thing cool out of a long glass, and contemplating Nature through 
the blue smoke of a cigarette. 

Nothing ever occurs in this world that Smith hasn’t had 
personal experience of on a far grander and larger scale on 
some previous occasion ; in fact the scale is sometimes so large 
that I am inclined to think he is recalling events which happened 
to him in a former existence on another planet ! 

We mentioned to him that the midges on shore were dis- 


A REGULAR ‘NOSE-ENDER’ 


tinctly annoying, to which he replied that when he was stationed 
at Jhoderipore he once saw a whole regiment take to ‘ gadding’ 
like cattle from the bites of midges, &c. &c., but I didn’t stop 
to listen to the etceteras, as I had a recollection of hearing that 
story before, only when we were in the Solent it had been wasps 
instead of midges, that little yellow insect being very much in 
evidence there about the time of strawberries. 

Before we turned in that night heavy banks of clouds were 
gathering in the south, and soon the familiar patter of rain was 
sounding on the deck, a sound which in these latitudes has so 
often lulled me into the Land of Nod. 

But one never need complain of a variety of weather on 
the west coast, as there is genera'ly a change every six hours, 
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even if it is only from ‘stormy’ to ‘very stormy,’ and in the 
morning when we awoke our spirits were cheered by bright 
sunshine. There had been a heavy downpour, however, 
during the night, for the sides of the hills were marked by 
many silvery streams of water dashing down to the loch over 
rocks and stones that yesterday had been dry brown water- 
courses. 

The little stream at the head of the loch had turned into a 
roaring torrent, a fine freshet for the fish, and now and again 
a sea-trout would flash out of the water close to the yacht, 
evidently heading up for this burn. 

I have known sea-trout take a spinning bait right well in 
brackish water, and this appeared an excellent opportunity to 
try them, so we got into the dinghy and patiently worked two 


' phantoms across the mouth of the burn for a couple of hours, 


but only managed to take two of the silvery beauties, though 
they were jumping all around us. I think the water was a trifle 
too thick and the fish over anxious to get up the little river into 
fresh water while the spate lasted ; at any rate we gave them a 
fair trial, and nothing remained but to return to the yacht and 
make ready for the excursion of the afternoon out to the 
caves. 

On these little expeditions I generally ask for volunteers 
from among the crew—it is so much pleasanter to have men 
with one who take an interest in the shooting and fishing than 
mere machines who are all the time longing for their ‘spell’ to 
be at an end. 

On this occasion I selected Charles, our engineer, a true 
sportsman at heart, and ‘Joe,’ an ancient mariner who has been 
with me in many lands and distant seas. Smith at the last 
minute ‘thought he wouldn’t go, as he wanted to show the 
ladies up Ben A . I wasn’t sorry, as I should not have to 
put up with his grumbling and reproaches all the afternoon if 
things didn’t turn out successful—a by no means unlikely event 
from his point of view, as he always expects everything to be of 
the best; so having put gun, rifle and fishing gear into the 
dinghy, we started off with an ebb tide anes a spinning bait 
astern for the mouth of the loch. 

We pulled close into the shore under the eiietiaaiias rocks, 
for it is where there are eddies of tide over a rough bottom that 
the big saithe and lythe love to lie. Although it was rathe1 
early in the day, we hoped for some sport with them on our 
journey, and in this we were not mistaken, for no sooner were 
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we out of the sunshine under the shadow of the hills than there 
was a heavy pluck, pluck, at the line, and out it spun with a 
good fish at the end of it. I jumped up and proceeded to give 
him a liberal allowance of the butt, and shortly a fine lythe of 
some 8 lb. weight made his appearance on the surface, and 
quickly became acquainted with the gaff. This was not a bad 
start, and we hadn’t gone a hundred yards further before there 
was a tremendous tug, and round flew the reel like a steam wind- 
lass. ‘Pull for the middle of the loch,’ I shouted, but, alas ! 
another violent jerk, the rod straightened, and back came the 
line all slack. 

‘Craidle’s empty, baiby’s gorn,’ said Joe, this being the 
popular fo’castle song of the season. He nearly got brained for 
the remark, and it didn’t improve matters when he apologetically 
explained, ‘Well, he must have weighed nigh ’alf a hund’ed 
weight, sir.’ 

We all know the bitterness of these moments, for has not 
every man lost the heaviest fish he ever was in to, and haven't 
we all experienced that sinking feeling under our waistcoat as 
we sadly reel up and proceed to search for the cause of the 
disaster. It was not difficult to find in this case. An iron swivel 
had rotted the treble twisted gut, which gave way to the first 
really hard strain. Oh, economy! I had used an old salmon- 
trolling trace, on the lines that ‘anything does for sea-fishing,’ 
and now I would give the finest cast and most expensive 
phantom in my possession to have that fish on again. 

It served me right, for I knew perfectly well that only 
brass swivels should be used for sea fishing. Iron and steel are 
bound to rust, and for spinning in Scotland it is of the first 
importance to have strong tackle, though at the same time it 
should be fine. A big saithe—some of them run up to 30 lb,— 
when hooked, makes straight for some hole in the rocks that he 
is well acquainted with. Out of that hole he has got to be held, 
or it is good-bye to him and part of your gear too. If you 
can lure him into deep water you get on more even terms with 
him ; but even then, if he is a very big fish, he may break you 
should you for one moment handle him carelessly. 

When apparently quite done and ready for the gaff he will 
suddenly take to shaking the hook as a dog does a rat, and 
then make a series of desperate rushes for the bottom. If 
saithe and their cousins, lythe and pollock, could only be 
induced to give up that abominable habit of getting underneath 
rocks and into holes, they would give almost as good sport as 
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salmon. In the early morning or at evening they will rise well 
to a white fly with a yellow or red body, fished either from the 
rocks or a boat (if fishing from a boat I use an 8-ft. rod, 
very stiff, with large upright rings; if from the rocks an 
ordinary 16-{t. salmon rod). They will come at almost any 
spinning bait, but it should wot de /arge—one inch and a quarter 
fora phantom or minnow is ample. Quill minnows I have found 
very killing, but when bought at the fishing-tackle-makers they 
are never mounted strongly enough, besides which they are 
exceedingly expensive. With the aid of a few oil paints and a 
piece of tin I have succeeded in turning out some capital 
spinners from turkey quills, and better still from the pen 
feathers of a solan-goose ; but artificial baits should not be used 
at all if natural ones can be procured. The best of these is 
the silver sand eel, generally difficult to obtain, or the ordinary 
fresh-water eel, always to be found under stones at the mouths 
of rivers and burns at low water. They should be from two to 
three inches long, half skinned from the vent downwards, and 
threaded on to a large-sized salmon hook, the barb being passed 
through the mouth and brought out at the vent. There is one 
other bait to be mentioned which I think is not generally 
known, and which will take two fish to the one of any other 
bait I have ever tried. It is a little yellow fish with black spots 
on its sides ; it is some three inches long, and is found under 
stones on the seashore. Its scientific name, or even its English 
one, | know not, but in Gaelic it is called ‘coignach.’ It is 
difficult to find, but when found it should be fished in the same 
way as described for eels. 

After duly lamenting the loss of the big fish we started 
again, and by the time we were abreast of the big cave six fine 
fish were lying at the bottom of the boat, varying in weight 
from 6 to ro lb. 

I now put up the rod, and we pulled the boat into the 
mouth of the cave. Here we felt the force of the swell outside, 
which threatened to stave us in should there be any sunken 
rocks about, so we turned the boat round and backed her in 
stern first, after the manner of landing in a surf. 

No pigeons were in the cave, but there was ample evidence 
that they rvosted there every night, and as it was now only 
four o’clock it would be some two or three hours before they 
could be expected to come in; so, as there was plenty of time 
for exploring, we punted the boat into the dark interior of the 
cave, and, taking our opportunities as she rose and fell to the 
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swell, Charles and I jumped out on to the great boulders which 
strewed the sides of the cave. What an awesome place it was ! 
The lofty arches of rock overhead looked as though they had 
been built by human hands ; the floor, all slippery and wave- 
worn, covered with great masses of seaweed and large trunks 
of aquatic plants lying in lifelike serpent coils, made us, as 
Agag of old, ‘walk delicately’ lest some strange beast should 
turn and rend us. Scattered about were odds and ends of 
wreckage. From what far-off country might the Gulf Stream 
have brought them? But what was that in the gloom high up 
the rocks? Why, a large cask, placed, apparently with great 
Care, just above the high-water mark! Here was a find, and I 
hastily began to climb the slimy walls of the cave, visions of 
choice spirits and pirates’ treasure in my head ; but these were 
not to number in our day’s bag, for on reaching the cask I 
found it quite empty, with one end stove in. A terrific sea had 
evidently thrown it right up the cliff and wedged it tightly in ; 
so, scrambling down again, I advanced further up the cave until 
a sharp corner suddenly shut us out completely from daylight, 
and we found ourselves in palpable, moist, mysterious-smelling 
darkness, and, what with the varying echoes from our own 
movements, the roar of the ocean swell from outside resounding 
along the sides of the enormous cave, and the creepy feeling of 
the slimy weeds under our feet, the whole place seemed as 
though it must be filled with living, moving creatures. Charles 
struck a match, but the feeble light it gave in the water-laden 
atmosphere did not extend a yard around us, and when in a 
moment it flickered out the darkness felt more intense than 
before. However, we pressed on till all at once, right ahead of 
us, there shone out a bright light. 

‘What’s that, sir ?’ said Charles, in a hoarse whisper. But 
I was already asking myself the very same question. It looked 
exactly like the eye of some large animal, though what beast 
except a seal could be in this dark cave, which would be nearly 
filled with the sea at high water ? Besides, we had been making 
noise enough to frighten out all the seals in Scotland. 

‘We'll have a look at it, anyhow,’ I replied. 

Then there was the click of a clasp knife, which hinted that 
Charles was preparing himself for the worst, and I confess I held 
the boathook | had in my hand a bit tighter. As we neared the 
spot Charles again struck a match, but this seemed to obscure 
the light, and only revealed the wet, glistening sides of the cave. 
It could not be an animal, or we should now see its dark outs 
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line ; was it some precious stone, and were we on the eve of 
discovering untold wealth? For 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of Ocean bear. 


So, advancing cautiously, I gave a judicious prod with the 
boathook somewhere in the neighbourhood of the phantom, 
but it only sank into a mass of that long, leathery, crinkly sea 
plant so popular in suburban villas as a never-failing prophet 
of the weather. 

‘Nothing but leaves,’ I remarked. ‘Nothing but leaves,’ 
chanted Charles, with mock intonation. Thus there was a 
tame ending to a promise of adventure. The light was un- 
doubtedly phosphorescent, but Charles was not satisfied with 
this explanation; he wanted something romantic, and until 
this day, in his own mind, I believe he thinks there was some- 
thing more than canny about that light. 

After some more groping about we found the cave extended 
to a great distance, so 1 determined to give up further pro- 
specting for the present and return on the morrow with some 
magnesium wire, a supply of which | had on board the yacht. 

I did not expect to get many shots at pigeons much before 
sunset, as the majority of them are away feeding until the 
evening. If one is acquainted with the places they frequent 
for roosting, the best plan is to get concealed behind a rock and 
wait for them coming in; then they give fine rocketing shots, 
and are by no means easy to kill, especially as their colour 
matches in tone with the surrounding background. 

We now rowed out towards the mouth of the loch, passing 
several caves with any amount and several varieties of sea birds 
about them. At last, on a ledge of rock a short distance ahead, 
I spotted the glint of a blue wing, which betrayed the presence 
of several pigeons pluming themselves and basking in the after- 
noon sun. Now we must get close to the cliffs and creep in 
underneath them. This, with great caution, we managed to 
accomplish, and out they darted over our heads. Bang! bang! 
and over I toppled into Charles’ arms, for one is apt to forget 
that the boat is moving when intent on a shot. Never mind, 
one bird had fallen within a few yards of the dinghy, and a second 
was sloping nearer and nearer the water in his efforts to fly 
across the loch; but he had got too much shot in him to do 
it, and half-way over in he splashed, and we pulled out to 
gather him. This accomplished, we found ourselves nearly out 
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at sea, with two small islands away on our starboard side. At 
the end of one of these I noticed what looked like a very 
peculiar formation of rocks, and, getting the stalking-glasses to 
bear, discovered the irregularity to be caused by a lot of seals 
lying out high and dry. This was a chance that clearly ought 
not to be missed, as I had with me a Winchester rifle taking the 
"450 express cartridge which I had used successfully on seals 
before ; but here the usual difficulty presented itself—viz., to 
approach within shot of the animals whilst lying on the rocks, 


for if shot in the water they almost invariably sink and are lost, 
so the only way to make sure of bagging your seal is to stalk 
him fairly from the shore when he is lying out, for they will 
rarely allow a boat to get near enough for afair chance. More- 
over, it is exceedingly hard to shoot with a rifle from a boat if 
there is the least movement from waves or a swell, and to kill a 
seal dead the aim must be accurate, as he must be shot either 
through the heart or brain; if not he will manage to roll off 
the rock into deep water, and though perhaps mortally wounded 
will be lost to the shooter. 

In this instance our best chance was to pull right out to sea 
and then land on the other side of the island. This we proceeded 
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to do, and a long pull it was before we were completely shut 
out from the view of the seals ; but once having arrived at the 
right angle, we hastily approached the island and attempted a 
landing. It was very far from easy. To jump out of a small 
dinghy, rifle in hand, when the Atlantic swell is treating you to a 
kind of see-saw, wants practice, and taking the practice is likely 
to damage one’s anatomy, not to mention that of the boat. 
After two or three unsuccessful attempts to effect a landing we 
found a small canal like opening, into which we managed to get 
the boat, and then I was able to scramble on to the shore and 
up to the top of the island, if it could be dignified by that name, 
for it was but a rock in the ocean, with no land between it and 
the American Continent. A little coarse grass and sea pink 
was growing at the top, and through this I could see the seals 
not two hundred yards away, and could make out an easy stalk 
to within fifty yards of them, with scarcely any crawling 
required ; so but a few minutes elapsed before I was lying in 
a sheltered position spying through the glasses for the best 
skin. 

There were big black ones, light spotted ones, and some 
very large red ones, all lying in various attitudes of indolence, 
except the sentry, who, with head erect, was keeping a look-out 
all round, and he was a seal the like of which I had never seen 
before. He was nearly pure white, and looked almost like a Polar 
bear—at least, what I should imagine they look like out of the 
Zoo. I made up my mind at once that I would sacrifice an 
almost certain shot at a very large one for a chance at this 
beauty. I dared not risk a shot as he lay, for he was nearly end 
on to me—a very unfavourable position ; so the only thing was 
to wait until he moved. This he was a long while doing, but 
the time passed quickly enough, for it was most interesting to 
watch the movements of the seals when quite unconscious of 
danger being near, and it came into my heart, as it always does 
when I have to wait for a beast to move in order to shoot him, 
that I was about to perpetrate an act approaching murder. How 
much better it would be if one could get realistic pictures of 
such scenes and spare the beast! But alas! no camera can 
represent the wild scenes of nature as they really are. The 
indescribable charm must be lost, and it is given to but few ina 
century to wield the brush in a manner that can put life into 
such pictures ; so we must be content with the sight of heads 
and skins in our smoking-room at home, trusting to them to 
recall some of the successful days we have lived, and, aided by 
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the comforting influence of the day’s last pipe, to forget our 
many failures. Then, after all, are not those who shoot wild 
animals for sport their greatest benefactors; does not each 
one contribute his share in the carrying out of game laws, 
prevail on his fellow men to spare the females, discourage the 
buying of heads from natives, and in many other ways help 
to preserve species which would otherwise rapidly become 
extinct ? 

At last my white friend shifted into what was perhaps a more 
comfortable position for him, but that move cost him his life, 
for it turned his left side well towards me, and, taking careful 
aim at the place where his heart ought to be, I pulled the trigger, 
saw that he had got the bullet in him’ fair behind the flipper, and 
over he rolled, with a great spurt of blood coming out of his 
side. I knew he had got it in the right place, but he continued 
to kick about in a way that made me fearful he would manage 
to wriggle off the rock into deep water, and I could not get at 
him, there being a deep channel of the sea some twenty feet 
wide between us. I had told the men to pull for all they were 
worth the moment they heard a shct, but it seemed a long ten 
minutes before the boat appeared round the point of the island. 
Of course all the other seals had dashed into the water at the 
sound of the rifle, and they were now bobbing their heads up in 
the water all round to see what was going on, but I was too 
intent on securing my white trophy to pay any attention to the 
rest. At last the boat reached the rock, and after considerable 
difficulty the men succeeded in getting my prize, which was now 
quite dead, and then I did a scramble into the boat, being far 
too keen on seeing the seal to think of going back to the safer 
landing-place. A beauty he was too, and evidently a very old 
one, for his teeth were nearly all decayed or gone. He measured 
5 ft. 5 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., and the bullet, as we afterwards found, had 
completely shattered his heart. One thing, however, | was 
doomed to be disappointed with in the future, for when his 
skin was duly dressed and mounted, it had almost entirely lost 
its pearly whiteness and toned down to a grey with dark spots in 
it ; but it still remains the prettiest specimen of a hair seal that 
I have ever seen. 

The sun was now sinking fast, so having discussed a bottle 
or two flying the red ensign of Messrs. Bass and Co., we rowed 
back to the caves. 

1 One can almost see the bullet strike if it is expanding, and shot out of a 
large bore at a short distance. 
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Out of the first there came at least a score of pigeons before 
we were within a hundred yards of it. Why they should be 
so wild is a mystery, for I afterwards ascertained that ours was 
only the second yacht that had been into the loch for a year, 
the owner of the other being a noble duke who has the shooting 
over vast tracts in the north, and would scarcely trouble about 


' such small fry. On getting nearer the cave we found a few 


birds remaining, out of which I managed to bag a couple. 
Then we visited cave after cave, picking up a bird or two in 
each, till daylight had faded, and we found ourselves once more 
opposite the place of the phantom light. It was high water 
now, and we rowed in right under the big arch. No sooner had 
we got inside than out came a perfect cloud of pigeons. 
‘ Here they are, sir—here they are!’ shouted Joe and Charles, 
perfectly mad with excitement, and in their eagerness shoving 
the boat further into the cave, where the pigeons were flying 
about like bats. It was quite impossible to shoot, and I expected 
every second to have the boat stove in, for Joe, having lost all con- 
trol of himself, was laying about with a boathook in a thoroughly 
business-like way. Of course he didn’t hit any pigeons, but he 
did hit a great chunk of rock, and snap went the boathook in 
the middle. This,together with the soothing language I was using, 
sobered him a bit, and in due time we got the boat backed out 
of the cave into open water again. 

It was now nearly dark, and I perceived that it was fully 
time to be turning towards home, as we had a long pull 
before us, and the seal was no light addition to the boat ; but 
the pleasant sensation of having made a good bag seemed to 
make her slip through the water with more than usual ease, and, 
soon turning the last bend of the loch, we saw the yacht 
lying like some many-eyed monster of the deep with her lighted 
portholes and serpentine reflections in the dark water. Out of 
her open skylights the latest comic opera air was floating, with 
Smith’s sweet voice well to the front. It sounded very odd 
(not Smith’s voice—I’ve got hardened to that—but the notes 
of such a highly-civilised tune after the wild places we had just 
come from), then the dusky figure of the skipper appeared at 
the gangway with the order of ‘bucket aft here,’ thinking that 
would about hold the result of our afternoon’s work ; but there 
he was mistaken, for we counted out six fish, weighing 48 Ibs., 
twenty-seven blue rock pigeons, and the seal, the measurements 
of which I have already given, and whose weight we estimated 
at thirteen stone, making, with the two sea-trout of the morning, 
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a very respectable bag for wild sport at home—at least, we 
thought so. 

‘What do you call them fowls ?’ I heard a sailor ask as the 
pigeons were being carried for’ard. 

‘Oh, them’s these ’ere rock grouse,’ replied a knowing one, 
and that name stuck to the birds on our ship for the rest of the 
voyage in Scotch waters. 
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TUNNY FISHING 


NOTES ON SPORT IN SARDINIA 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


THE island of Sardinia is remarkable in many ways ; the beauty 
of its scenery, the character and customs of its inhabitants, the 
abundance and variety of good sport that it offers, its historical 
and even prehistorical monuments are all and each of sufficient 
interest to make it worth visiting, but what is most remarkable 
about Sardinia is the fact of its being as absolutely serra 
incognita to the average tourist, sportsman, or student as the 
Tierra del Fuego or the North Pole. Now and then a few 
naval officers of the English Mediterranean squadron will take 
the train from wherever their ships lie at anchor and pass a 
few days fishing for trout in some mountain stream, and 
shooting mouflon or wild boar among the hills, or a stray 
archeologist will roam about the plain of Macomer studying 
the ruins of Phoenician tombs, but they are few and far 
between, and except for those Italians who come over from 
the continent on business connected with the mines-and the 
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tunny-fisheries, nobody ever uses the excellent steamers that 
cross from Civita Vecchia or Leghorn to Golfo Aranci. Corsica 
is better known, probably because Napoleon and the vendettas 
have done much to make it famous ; but the Sards have yet to 
learn the useful art of advertising, for they are an old-fashioned, 


simple people, and simplicity, though an excellent thing in 
itself, doesn’t pay. 

There is no part of Western Europe that can boast the 
abundance and the variety of game which is to be found on 
the island of Sardinia or, as the Italians call it, the Paradiso dei 
Cacciatori, the Paradise of huntsmen. Mouflon, wild boar, 
stag and fallow deer, wild goat, hares, rabbits, partridge, quail, 
ortolans, wild pigeon, wild duck, wild goose, snipe, and wood- 
cock are the most plentiful species of game in the English 
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meaning of the word; but the Sards of the lower classes, who 
shoot everything, from their own friends and relations to the 
sparrows on the high road, would add wild-cat, foxes, eagles, 
and storks, besides a long list of birds bearing strange local 
names, which are mostly varieties of the partridge, pigeon, and 
duck. Round Porto-Torres, in the north of the island, you can 
even have a shot at a seal, of which there are still a few among 
the caves. 

To the foreign sportsman, roaming about among the hills 
near Iglesias or Macomer with his gun and his dogs, or camping 
out near some mountain torrent with a couple of bearded, 
picturesque-looking ruffians for servants, it must seem that he 
has come into a country and among a people forgotten, not 
only by the nations, but by time itself. Sardinia is geographi- 
cally a part of Europe, practically it might be at the world’s 
end ; it is impossible to compare it with any part of our over- 
crowded continent, or with any other island in the Mediter- 
ranean or the North Sea, for, owing to its size and its rocky 
coast, it has remained almost unexplored even by the emissaries 
of those states to whom it has successively belonged. Except 
for the fact that one can get to the principal towns by the rail- 
way, and that most of the inhabitants possess guns and smoke 
bad tobacco, I do not believe that the aspect of the country 
inland has changed in any one particular, for not merely two 
or three hundred, but even one thousand or two thousand years. 
Big, heavy carts, with wheels hewn out of one great block of 
wood, groan and creak over the dusty plains, drawn by white, 
patient oxen. In some parts of the hills men and women still 
live in caves dug in the rocks, and, when caught by a storm in 
the open, take shelter in the circular, windowless castles or 
tombs that were built by the Phoenicians perhaps a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Brought by his parents to 
one or other of the seaport towns—Cagliari, for example—the 
young Sard of the highlands, who has never in his life seen 
anything half so ridiculous as an umbrella or a billy-cock hat, 
but whose friends and relations up in the mountains still settle 
their quarrels with the knife, gazes with open mouth at the 
great merchant ships which steam in and out of the busy little 
port laden with minerals and cattle and grain, and timidly asks 
his father, in a language which is half Arabic, half provengal, 
whether those mighty steamers, with their white decks and 
painted funnels, are the handiwork of man or of God. 

Of the big game, the most abundant in the island is the 
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wild-boar. The Sardinian boar is smaller than those found 
on the continent, his weight varying between forty and fifty 
kilogrammes, or ninety and a hundred and fifteen pounds. It 
is only rarely that one weighing a hundred kilogrammes or 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds is shot. 

The Sards generally organise battues to shoot the boar, the 
shooters riding out from the villages at an unearthly hour in 
the morning and placing themselves in line on the banks of 
some dried-up torrent at the bottom of a valley, while the 
beaters, aided by trained dogs, move slowly over the brow of 
the hill towards them, yelling, stamping their feet, and firing 
shots into the air. Sometimes the boar will try to pierce the 
line of beaters, but generally the sportsmen, standing ready at 
their places, will hear him come crashing through the thick 
shrubs of myrtle, the dogs leaping and barking a yard or two 
behind him, till he suddenly appears in the open with shining 
red eyes and white gleaming tusks. There is little or no 
danger, however, the boar’s dark body on the white torrent bed 
offering an easy shot ; and even if the sportsman opposite whom 
he appears only succeeds in wounding him, the dogs, catching 
him in the open and hanging on to his legs and ears, easily 
hold him till another shot at close quarters puts an end to his 
career. Several dozen boars are often shot in one battue, and 
those of the shooters who do not get the chance of slaying a 
tusker have to content themselves with a shot at a hare or a 
partridge. 

The battue once over and the mid-day meal having been 
disposed of, the day’s bag is divided up, it being the custom 
among the Sardinian sportsmen to give each person who has 
been present at a battue, whether he has taken part in it or 
not, an equal portion of the result, so that the peasants of 
the surrounding hills and their families all crowd round to 
obtain their share. Luckily, the population is sparse in the 
island ! 

In the province of Sassari, in the north-east of the island, 
the boar is often hunted on horseback, the signori of the country 
round riding after their prey on fast little Sardinian ponies and 
shooting him from the saddle. This form of sport, though 
certainly one of the most exciting that I have ever known, 
should not be attempted by any one who is not both a good 
horseman and a dead shot. The ground is often of the roughest, 
and the stone walls and cactus fences, though of no great height 
and easily cleared by the agile little ponies, appear quite 
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dangerous obstacles to the sportsman who has to jump them 
with his reins flying and a loaded gun in his hands, 

Apropos of Sardinian ponies, I have often wondered why the 
English Government, which bought up half the mules in the 
Campania for military use in the Transvaal, did not mount 
some of their men on these ponies. Their average height is 
fourteen to fifteen hands, they are as surefooted as goats, strong, 
fast, and will stand any amount of hardship. Surely they were 
more adapted to a campaign in South Africa than the ’bus 
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horses from Piccadilly and the Strand? The Sards, who have 
a partiality for shooting from the saddle, train their ponies to 
duck their heads when the rider raises his gun to his shoulder. 

One fact that foreign sportsmen would do well to remember 
is the curious similarity of appearance between the common pig, 
who furnishes the Sardinian peasantry with pork and sausages, 
and his more aristocratic cousin. In height and colour there 
is very little difference indeed between the two. The boar, of 
course, has long tusks and bristles, but this is only noticeable 
at close quarters. The fact in itself is easily explained by the 
liberty which all the peasants allow to the members of their 
farmyards, and which for many centuries has caused a large 
number of hybrids to be born into the world, but it has also 
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given rise to innumerable queer shooting incidents. Personally, 
I do not know which is more aggravating: to let a fine old 
tusker escape because you thought he was a pig, or to find, on 
reaching the body of what you took for a boar and consequently 
shot, that he has a piece of rope tied round his leg! 

On the rare occasions when an Englishman comes to shoot 
in Sardinia, he generally passes the most of his time in the 
pursuit of the mouflon, treating the wild boar with what | 
always consider an undeserved contempt. To be sure, wild 
boar is common enough on the continent, whilst the mouflon 
is only to be found in the islands of the Mediterranean, such as 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Cyprus. It must also be granted that 
there is much more skill required to stalk and bring down a 
mouflon than to shoot a boar; but one should not forget that 
the last named victim to our rifle can, when wounded and 
desperate, very effectively turn the tables on its pursuers—and 
this spice of danger should add considerable zest to the sport. 

The mouflon (Ovzs musimon) is a small, sturdy little wild 
sheep, weighing on the average about 125 pounds, and standing 
about 2 ft. 5 in. at the withers ; the horns are generally rather 
more than 18 in. long and weigh from 1o to 15 |b. Like all 
the representatives of their species, the mouflon are to be found 
only in the most mountainous parts of the country. They are 
very timid, and often, when hunted, they fall into such panics 
that they will plunge headlong down the hillside, dashing them- 
selves in their blind terror against everything that comes in 
their way, even their pursuers, to whom the encounter proves 
anything but agreeable. On the other hand, if taken quite 
young the mouflon can be easily tamed. It was two years 
ago, I think, that this magazine published an article in which 
an English sportsman described his adventures while shooting 
mouflon in Corsica. If I remember rightly, the author had 
considerable difficulty in stalking his prey, owing to the 
mountainous aspect of the country and the extreme timidity 
of the animals themselves. In Sardinia, the mouflon being 
more numerous, it is often possible to shoot them ex dattue, 
surrounding the entire herd, and thus killing several dozen, 
whilst it is very difficult to bring down more than one head 
when one has to stalk them. The stag and the fallow deer can 
also be shot ex dattue, and as they are not very abundant on the 
island, the Sards themselves think a great deal more of a stag 
or a buck than of a mouflon. Woe to the unfortunate sports- 
man who, having obtained a good place in the line of shooters 
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on the edge of a wood, lets his prey escape him! His com- 
panions will make his life a burden to him for the rest of the 
day, unless, indeed, he happens to be a foreigner or a guest, 
in which case he will be excused and his failure condoned—till 
his back is turned. 

The courtesy of the Sards to all strangers is indeed one of 
their finest traits. Should any of my readers ever visit Sardinia 
he will often find himself, if a sportsman, in the queerest com- 
pany, for the organisers of these shooting expeditions are not 
only the landed proprietors and gentry of the district, but also 
the peasants, the small government officials, the bandits even, 
on whose head the State has set a price. Their clothes will be 
most picturesque and unconventional, their guns of most anti- 
quated pattern, their information concerning the affairs of any 
other nation than their own absolutely vz/; but their skill in 
all matters connected with the sport in hand will be wonderful 
to behold, and their hospitality to their guests most generous, 
disinterested, and unaffected. The best place in a battue, the 
first shot after a long day's stalking, the pick of the game when 
the day is over, the finest room in their houses, and the oldest 
wine and the daintiest dishes that their cellars and larders can 
provide : these are the guest’s by right. Yet no money will be 
accepted, even by the poorest, for a service rendered; at the 
most, some gunpowder or a packet of cigars can be offered in 
exchange, 

I met an American archzologist on the steamer that crosses 
from Golfo Aranci to Civita Vecchia on my way to Rome last 
spring. He told me that he was an archeologist, or I should 
have taken him for a bookmaker. His impressions of 
Sardinian manners and customs were characteristic of his 
nationality. 

‘I was moonin’ round Macomer,’ he said, ‘studyin’ the 
nuraghes, Phoenician tombs, you know. Macomer is a one- 
horse town, with a hell of a hotel, but the inhabitants could 
teach politeness to a Spanish ambassador. I was standing in 
the middle of the piazza t’other day, considerin’ who I should 
get information from about seeing the nuraghes. There were a 
lot of Sards, all talking together at the door of a tavern oppo- 
site, and I guessed I might as well ask them; so I did. I guess 
I can speak Italian right enough, but I’ll eat my hat if what 
those chaps talked was any Christian language. They caught 
on, however, when I said Nuraghes, and one old cuss said 
he’d see me through with the job. He was the heaviest swell 
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I’ve seen since I left ’Mirka. Yes, szry/ Six foot two if an 
inch, with white cotton breeches and shirt and a black velvet 
waistcoat all covered with little filigree buttons in gold. He 
was a four-horse brake all complete, with a yaller dog under- 
neath! He mounted me on a bit of a pony no bigger than a 
cat, and he kept me out half the day, showing me every blessed 
nuraghe in the place, and when we got home he gave me a 
glass of wine, Vernaccia he called it, that you couldn’t get in 
Noo York if you paid twenty dollars a bottle for it. And not 
a cent would he take for all this. No, s¢-/ He may have been 


a born idiot. I guess nobody du¢ a born idiot would do all that 
for a man he had never seen before and ten to one would 
never see again ; but all | can say is, that I wish there were a 
few more idiots like him where | live!’ 

The three small islands of Caprera, Asinara, and Tavolara, 
that lie to the north-west of Sardinia are worth visiting if only 
for the large herds of wild goat which inhabit them. These 
animals do not constitute a separate species, but are nothing 
more than what their name indicates : goats which are in no way 
distinguishable from the domestic animal, but which have lived 
for many centuries in a wild state, and offer excellent sport to 
any one who undertakes to stalk and shoot them — by no means 
an easy task. Owing to the presence of the convicts on the 
island of Asinara, shooting there is prohibited; but for the 
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matter of that so it is all over Sardinia, except during fifteen 
days of the year, owing to the fact that many of the wild 
animals were fast being destroyed. But as everybody, including 
the government officials, continues to shoot just the same, and 
as it is always well when in Rome to do as the Romans do, all 
foreigners are at perfect liberty to ignore the existence of the 
law, though it is necessary to obtain permission from the 
authorities at Sassari before landing on Asinara. This permis- 
sion once obtained, the courtesy of the officials will do the rest, 
and you can have as much sport as you wish, the convicts 
acting as beaters. 

Up till a few years ago Tavolara, the smallest of these three 
little islands, formed (in the opinion of its inhabitants, at least) 
a kingdom to itself. One peasant and his wife were indeed the 
only living people on it, and this man had inherited from his 
father, and subsequently passed on to his son, the title or nick- 
name—call it what you will—King of Tavolara. There is a 
story of Charles Albert (the great-grandfather of the present 
King of Italy), then King of Piedmont and Sardinia, landing 
one day at Tavolara on a shooting expedition, and being 
accosted as he stepped ashore by a surly-looking peasant lad 
in the costuine of the country, who rudely asked him who 
he was. 

‘I am the king,’ answered Charles Albert. 

‘No, you're not ; I’m the king,’ retorted the peasant. 

‘Very well, my dear king, never mind ; let’s go and shoot 
goats.’ Which they did. 

Before passing on to the partridge, quail, and woodcock 
shooting in Sardinia, I must warn the reader that in speaking of 
shooting matters abroad, considerable confusion and misunder- 
standings frequently arise owing to the various names given to 
the game in different countries. For instance, what the Italians 
call ‘pernice,’ is really the French partridge, a larger bird than 
your English representative of the family, reddish brown in colour, 
with red legs, but no distinct mark on the breast ; we have par- 
tridges exactly similar to those shot in England, but we call them 
starne. The Sardinian partridge is of the variety known in Italy 
as the ‘ pernice turchesa’ (the Latin name is Caccabis petrosa). In 
this bird the predominant tint is grey, with a brown collar 
flecked in front, with white and brown sides. It is to be found 
all over Sardinia, as also the ‘starna,’ except in the district 
known as the Campidano of Cagliari. 

In the spring and early summer the ‘pernice’ remain in 
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the plains, but when the young are more grown and _ the 
shooting begins they move up into the mountains. The best time 
for shooting is, as in England, from September to the end of 
November, and in the hills, on a good day, one sportsman alone 
with his dog can easily mark fifteen or twenty coveys, and, 
should he be one of those exasperating, energetic individuals 


to whom getting up with the sun presents no difficulties, he 
will have an enormous advantage over his lazier colleagues, 
for between three and five in the morning one can easily locate 
a covey of partridges by their persistent calling. During the 
season a large number of partridges are exported from Sardinia 
to the ports of Genoa, Naples, and Leghorn. In Sardinia 
itself you can buy a brace for a franc, and even less. 

The next best sport, if you prefer quantity to quality, is the 
quail shooting. There are quails all over the island, and they 
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remain all the year round. That is to say, large numbers of 
quails arrive in Sardinia from Europe in January and February 
to nest, and, again, others who have wintered in Africa reach 
the southern coasts in the early summer. You can buy them 
for fourpence a brace, which is considered dear on the island, 
as few of the Sards themselves care to waste their shot on 
quail, preferring to shoot partridges and hares. 

If I were to write of every variety of sport that is to be 
enjoyed in Sardinia, I should spoil more paper than, I fear, the 
interest of the subject would justify, and, indeed, woodcock and 
snipe shooting in England is in no way different from woodcock 
and snipe shooting in the marches of Lanusei, south of Iglesias ; 
and the same can be said of the hares and rabbits. The 


GALLINA PRATAIOLA 


Sards have, in common with the English sportsmen, an undis- 
guised contempt for those ‘cacciatori’ of the Continent who 
waste their shot on anything smaller than a quail, though I am 
afraid that their contempt arises more from their appreciation 
of the market value of cartridges than from their dislike of killing 
anything small. One bird which I must not forget to mention is 
the ‘ Gallina Prataiola,’ or ‘ Fagianella,’ a variety of bustard, the 
Latin name being Ov/s tetrax (1 have not been able to find the 
correct English name). It is somewhat smaller than the bustard, 
the cock having a black neck with a white line from the eye to 
the throat, and a white collar or ruff, a light yellow breast with 
brown spots, and a reddish yellow back with black lines and 
spots, and black tips to the wings and tail. The hen is asmaller 
bird, the sides of the head being light yellow, the throat reddish 
white, almost pink, the neck and breast light brown, and the 
black marks more clearly defined. They are fine birds, offer 
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excellent sport, and are to be found all over the island in flocks 
of six or more.! ; 

Any one of my readers wishing to make a tour in Sardinia, 
and seeking information concerning the island, might possibly 
be induced to give up his projected trip by the evil reputation 
that the brigands and the malaria have given to this most 
healthy and peaceful province of the Italian kingdom. Of 
brigands there are plenty, it is true, and the malaria in certain 
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places and seasons is as dangerous as a plague ; but the first- 
named only trouble the police, and the second can be easily 
avoided. 

The so-called brigands, in fact, have nothing in common 
with their legendary colleagues of Sicilian or Maremma fame. 
They are merely bandits, that is to say, they have fled to the 
mountains, either to avoid the consequences of a crime—which 
is generally of the kind which the French call passtone/—or they 
are escaped convicts who prefer to pass a hunted life in the 


1 The ‘Gallina Prataiola,’ like the bustard, is one of the largest of the 
land birds, measuring 4 feet from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail; 
the wings have an expanse of 8 feet or more; the weight is from 22 1b. to 32 Ib. 
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caves and the ‘macchia’ to serving the rest of their time in a 
prison. They take care not to bring the police down upon 
themselves by any crime, such as the holding-up of a moneyed 
stranger. You will meet plenty of these bandits if on a 
shooting expedition in the interior, and there may be a few 
among your companions in a battue ; in which case, if you are 
aware of the fact, it is not politic to allude to it. Only a few 
years ago the sportsmen of Porto Torres used to go and ask 
for news of wild duck or geese of old Giovanni Tolu, who in 
his day was certainly the most famous of the Sardinian brigands. 
He had killed a priest in his youth, owing to some wrong that 
the padre had done him, and subsequently fled to the hills, 
where it is said that he did a great amount of good among the 
poor peasantry and charcoal burners ; but all the carzdzeniri or 
police officials who ever attempted his capture, and all the 
unfortunates who acted as spies on their behalf, invariably lost 
their lives over the business, so that in the end Tolu became a 
sort of institution and was left unmolested for no fewer than 
thirty-three years, at the end of which, knowing himself exempt 
from all punishment by virtue of the Statute of Limitations, 
he came back to Porto Torres and lived very quietly and 
peaceably till he was eighty years of age. 

The second evil to give Sardinia a bad name, the malaria, 
exists only round the marshes in the south, and in some parts 
of the west, and it is dangerous only from the end of summer 
to the end of autumn. The high lands, which cover four-fifths 
of the island, are quite healthy all the year round. 

During the first days of May the festa of St. Ephisius is 
celebrated in Cagliari with national races and sports, in which 
the young Sards, in splendid costumes, vie with each other in 
reckless feats of horsemanship, the prizes going not to the 
fastest horses but to the most daring riders. The course is the 
Via Roma, a fine wide street that stretches for about a mile and 
a half along the shores of the gulf, flanked on one side by large 
white palaces, and on the other by a double row of chestnut 
trees. The brilliant costumes, the fine, plunging horses dashing 
backwards and forwards in picturesque groups, with the blue 
sea and the mountains for a background, form scenes that are 
well worth staying in Cagliari to admire. One man standing 
on the back of a pair of horses, with a foot on the back of each 
horse and with two other men standing up one on each side of 
him, and thus forming a sort of pyramid, will gallop full speed 
along the crowded street, pull up with a jerk that throws the 
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horses on their haunches, turn and twist in complicated figures 
with the ease and grace of a circus-rider and far greater skill, 
for the horses are barebacked and frightened till almost uncon- 
trollable by the yells of the excited crowd. 

To a sportsman of moderate means who is not a landowner, 
and who cannot afford to hire a Scotch moor or an estate in 


the Highlands on which to indulge his taste for grouse and 
partridge shooting or deerstalking, Great Britain must often 
appear less of a happy hunting-ground than the sporting papers 
would lead one to suppose. This, of course, is merely the 
opinion of a foreigner, who has travelled about a little in 
England and in Scotland, ‘for to admire and for to see. I 
may be entirely wrong, and if so | ask the reader’s pardon for 
getting out of my depth ; but supposing, for example, that a 
man in London, with an income of about eight hundred a year 
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or less, wished to spend a month’s holiday, shall we say shooting 
partridges over the turnips, or stalking deer among the hills and 
valleys of the Grampians, could he realise his desire without spend- 
ing far more than he could afford? I think not. Of course he 
might be invited to shoot on a friend’s possessions, but, barring 
this possibility, and supposing that he did not wish his holiday, 
board, lodging, and journey included, to cost more than a 
hundred pounds, could he for that sum enjoy any sport worthy 
of the name? If not, 1 think it is a pity ; for it must always be 
a pity that the enjoyment of the finest sport should be a 
privilege of wealth and not of skill. In France and in Russia 
there are shooting clubs which buy or hire all the dvotts de chasse 
of large tracts of field and forest, and the members of these 
clubs can enjoy some excellent shooting at a very moderate 
expense. Have you got similar clubs in England ? I have not 
heard of any, but they may exist for all 1 know; if not, I 
would recommend the afore-mentioned gentleman of sporting 
tendencies but limited income to pack up his gun and _ his 
cartridge case and to come abroad—to the south of Italy, to 
Corsica, to Sardinia. As this article is about Sardinia let us 
stick to the last named. Journey, board, lodging, and all need 
not cost him more than a hundred pounds and should cost him 
less, and he would get some sport that his more wealthy col- 
leagues at home could not obtain there for all their gold. 

He will have to rough it, of course. Sardinia is not dotted 
over with Maxim’s restaurants, avec cabinets particuliers ; but a 
sportsman who cannot rough it is not a sportsman at all. Of 
course one should not start for Sardinia without having first 
acquired some little information concerning the island itself, 
and without having learnt at least a few words of the language. 
But once posted as to the best places and seasons for shooting 
(and there are British consuls in every town who can give you 
all the information and introductions necessary), you can enjoy 
yourself amazingly roaming about the country with a gun, a 
dog, and a hired pony. As long as you don’t spoil the crops 
you may go anywhere and everywhere, as the fancy takes you, 
and shoot anything you like. Most of the land belongs to the 
State, and on this anybody who chooses may shoot; but the Sards 
are so hospitable, and game so abundant, that even on private 
property nobody will interfere with you. Generally there is no 
one to interfere. I have walked and driven for miles among 
the hills south of Iglesias without ever meeting a human being, 
amid a silence broken only by the shrill cry of a bird above 
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my head, or the murmur of a stream half hidden by water lilies 
at the bottom of a gorge. Now and then a boar would push 
his way though the shrubs of myrtle, or a startled hare race off 
into cover ; but of man and of man’s handiwork the only sign 
was the dusty road, winding away like a long white ribbon 
towards the coast. There are villages here and there of course, 
but they are not so frequent but that it is easy enough to get 
lost if one strays off too far without a guide. There are no 
hotels except in the principal towns, but one can always get a 
night’s lodging at the little village ¢vattorie, which are quite 
comfortable enough for any one who, as I said before, doesn’t 
mind roughing it; and the cheapness of them! It is past 
understanding. I remember that last spring, when I was sailing 
about the coast with a friend, we landed on a little peninsula of 
St. Antioco and partook of dinner at the local ¢rvattorta There 
were ten of us, three signori and seven boatmen, and we 
partook of fish, meat, fruit, and wine, and paid seven francs for 
the whole entertainment! I must beg the reader’s pardon for 
descending to such minute particulars, but nothing could give 
one a better idea of the kind of country it is. The hotels inland 
and in the towns are of course more normal in their prices, but 
none of them are dear. 

It is a lovely country, this wind-swept island, in the centre 
of the bluest of seas. There is something strong and invigorat- 
ing in the cool air, scented with the wonderful scent of the sea 
and of the myrtles, that makes one feel on landing on its shores 
that this Europe of ours is not yet, after all, so old and used up 
as our cousins from over the ‘duck pond’ inform us. The fair 
young ladies on the Orient liners bring out their kodaks and 
their field-glasses as the ship steams through the narrow mouths 
of Boniface on the way to Marseilles or the East, and after 
having photographed the rocky coast, go and ask the captain if 
that land over there is Corsica or Spain or what, while from the 
coast itself the tall bearded Sard leaning on his gun gazes 
contemptuously at the great steamer as it ploughs its way 
though the blue waters that surround his home, and _ idly 
wonders if, after all, there can be anything worth seeing outside 
that same home of his; for the inhabitants of Sardinia have, 
besides a great love for their island, a corresponding contempt 
for everything foreign, though this trait, it is true, does not 
exactly constitute a peculiarity. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the May competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. H. Walker, Cheetham, 
Manchester ; Mr. Norman S. Hind, Oxford; Mr. Percy G. 
Harvey, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Mr. R. M. Collinge, 
Shrewsbury School ; Mr. W. Astor, Oxford ; Mr. G. H. Atkinson, 
St. Georges’ Square, S.W.; Captain W. Hall, Sallins, co. Kildare ; 
Miss Constance Peel, Ebury St., S.W.; Mr. L. Meldon, Dublin ; 
and Mr.C. W. Rabbits, Exeter College, Oxford. Original draw- 
ings have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT TO MR, A. N. HORNBY AT THE CRICKET GROUND, OLD 
TRAFFORD, ON MAY 13, Ig01, BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 


Photograph taken by Mr. H. Walker, Cheetham, Manchester 


‘EIGHTS WEEK’ AT OXFORD. BETWEEN THE RACES 
Photograph taken by Mr. Norman S, Hind, Oxford 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE NEWLYN RIVER AT STABLE HOBBA WATERFALL, 
WEST CORNWALL 
Photograph taken by Mr. Percy G. Harvey, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


HOUND TRAIL, GRASMERE SPORTS, AUGUST 1899 
Photograph taken by Mr. R. M, Collinge, Shrewsbury School 
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BICYCLE POLO AT OXFORD 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. Astor, Oxford 


YACHT ‘COLUMBINE,’ 81 TONS, OFF DOVER, DURING THE RACE TO HELIGOLAND, 
JUNE 1900 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. H. Atkinson, St. George's Square, S. W. 
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7 CARLOW AND ISLAND HUNT RACES, APRIL 18, 1901 
In the Ladies’ Race Mrs. T. Rourke’s grey mare fell back into the ditch on take-off side of last fence: 


Photograph taken by Captain W. Hall, Sallins, co, Kildare 


POLO AT RANELAGH 


Photograph taken by Miss Constance Peel, Etury Street, SW. 
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BOULTER’S LOCK JUST BEFORE HENLEY 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. W. Rabbits, Exeter College, Oxford 


LADI‘s’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING AT THE P)RTMARNOCK LINKS, DUBLIN 
MISS RHONA ADAIR DRIVING 
Protograph taken by Mr L Meldon Dublin 
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SIR EVERARD CAYLEY S HOUNDS AT LEVISHAM STATION, N. YORKS 
Photograth taken by Mr. Leonard H. West, LL.D., Brough, E. Yorks 


THE OXFORD CREW AT COOKHAM, 1901 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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VARDON v. WHITE AT SEAFORD. VARDON WATCHING THE BALL AFTER DRIVING 
Photograph taken by Mr. James Coster, Eastbourne 


WINNER OF HIGH JUMP CLEARING FIVE FEET AT THE R. N. E, COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
SPORTS, DEVONPORT 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. R. Randall, R. N. E. College, Devonport 
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HAWTHORN HILL STEEPLECHASES, APRIL 20, 1901 
Photograph taken by the Marchioness of Hertford, Eaton Square, S.W. 


“EIGHTS WEEK.’ LINCOLN, KEBLE, AND QUEENS EIGHTS NEAR THE FINISH, OPPOSITE 
*VARSITY BOAT HOUSE 
Photograph taken by Mr. Norman S. Hind, Oxford 


DIVING BOYS AT COLOMBO 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. W. Rabbits, Exeter College, Oxjord 
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LONDON COUNTY v. WARWICKSHIRE, MAY 9-11, 1901. ‘W. G.’ AT THE NETS 
Photograph taken by Mr. R. Sargisson, Moseley, Birmingham 


COLLECTING AT STARTING-POST, EPSOM 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. N. Curtis, South Crovdon 


WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST ATHLETIC SPORTS AT THE R. M. ACADEMY, WOOLWICH, 
MAY 14, 1901. FINISH OF THE 100 YARDS RACE 
Photograph taken by Lt.-Col. C. N. Simpson, R.F.A., Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall 
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BURNLEY SHOW, MAY Igor. MR. BLOCKLEY'S ‘OMEGA’ RISING AT WATER JUMP 


Photograph taken by Mr. R. M. Collinge, Shrewsbury School 


BOATING AT ETON, AN UPSET 
Photograph taken by Mr, Rk. Herbert, Eton College 
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CAPTAIN WHEELER ON ‘SPORTSMAN’ 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Wakely, Dublin 


LINCOLN APRIL HORSE FAIR 


Photograph taken by Mr. Ff, H, Hutten, Lincoln 
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CALPE HUNT CLUB FOXHOUNDS, GIBRALTAR. MASTER, MR, P,. F. LARIOS 


Photograph taken by Mr. Manuel F, Montegreffo, Gibraltar 


‘FIVES’ AT ETON 


Photograph taken by the Hon, John Wodehouse, Eton College 
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FISHING IN NATAL BETWEEN DURBAN AND ST. JOHN’S RIVER 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. W. Kirkman, Equeefa, Natal 


BOB-SLEIGHING RACES AT ST. MORITZ. THE ‘BEETLE’ BOB STEERED BY A LADY 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. R. Ballance, Stockbridge, Hants 
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LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING AT THE PORTMARNOCK LINKS, DUBLIN 
MISS STUART DRIVES OFF THE FIRST TEE 
Photograph taken by Mr. L. Meldon, Dublin 


HUNG UP ON THE BREAKWATER AT PORTLAND 
Photograph taken by Lord George Seymour, R.N., Eaton Square, S.W. 
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MEET OF THE CRAVEN HOUNDS AT BENHAM, NEAR NEWBURY, APRIL I, IgGOTr 


Photograph taken by Miss L. King, Donnington, Newbury 


CAMPING IN THE BUSH ON THE ESSEQUIBO RIVER, BRITISH GUIANA 


Photograph taken by Mr. Algernon E. Aspinall, Carlton Club, S.W. 
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‘HANDS’ 


BY FRANK L. W. WEDGE 


To endeavour to explain at all lucidly the exact meaning of the 
term standing as the title of this little article is, I am very fully 


aware, almost too ambitious a task to undertake if even partial 
success only is to be hoped. 

It means so much, and it is moreover so difficult—even if 
one does feel to sorne extent competent to deal with the subject 
—to express your thoughts in such a way as to enable others 
to understand them as you would wish. The expression that 
‘So and so has good hands,’ and ‘Somebody else’ has none, 
we often hear in conversation amongst riding men; and yet 
| venture to think that very few of us have thoroughly mastered 
(unless the possessors of so desirable a quality) what such 
hackneyed terms in reality imply. 

Dealing with the word only in its narrowest sense (the 
prefix ‘good’ being of course understood) we must, I think, 
acknowledge that a light touch upon the bridle rein is, as a 
rule, more conducive to a horse’s comfort, and consequently 
generally to that of the rider also, than is a heavier one. Lots 
of hunters that are hard pullers when steered by a mutton-fisted 
husband or brother, will carry a wife or sister, muscularly far 
weaker, without pulling an ounce. The reason of course is 
that it proverbially takes two to create a quarrel. Hence, a 
misunderstanding between a horse and its rider, if of sufficient 
moment to be vexing to the latter, is more frequently than not 
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originated or provoked by him, and in my opinion is generally 
owing to wani of ‘ hands.’ 

We can therefore at the outset, I think, grant that a person 
possessed of ‘hands’ is certainly one who is ad/e to handle his 
horse’s mouth lightly. 

At the same time, however, his innate judgment, or acquired 
knowledge of horsemanship, should dictate to him when other 
than a light touch upon the bridle rein may best be adopted. If 
a horse is a little ‘dead’ upon one side his mouth, for instance, 
and crossing his jaws holds his bit to resent interference on the 
part of the rider, a snatch at the rein at the right moment is 
well applied, if quickly followed by a light touch, to obtain the 
end you had in view, as soon as the bit has been set free from 
the position in which the horse had secured it to defeat your 
control. It is an appreciation of the gift or acquirement called 
‘hands’ that suggests the time to apply force as well as when to 
use gentleness, and ‘hands’ that enable one person to get safely 
over a country on a bad horse when another on a better one 
fails, as also a weak man or woman to ride a puller which a 
veritable Hercules without ‘hands’ could not control. The 
‘give and take’ which establishes command over a pulling 
horse, an animal that with a dead strong and continuous hold 
upon his bridle would bolt, is an instance of ‘hands’ which has 
probably, I think, come as often as any within the personal 
experience of most of us in the hunting-field. 

‘Hands,’ however, imply far more than this, and are in some 
almost inexplicable way associated with nerve also. It is true, 
nevertheless, that a man may have no nerve left, or may never 
even have possessed much, and yet have ‘hands’ to the extent 
of having been born with or mastered the happy knack of riding 
horses of various mouths and temperaments in such a manner 
as to establish mutual confidence between man and horse, and 
thereby prevent the latter from displaying peculiarities of gait or 
temper, which, with heavier or more awkward handling, it 
more probably than not would have done. Such ‘hands’ are 
serviceable, moreover, and very nice acquisitions too, for riding- 
masters, show-men, or young ladies who indulge in horse 
exercise in the Row or elsewhere. The term ‘hands,’ however, 
in the sense the word is generally used and accepted amongst 
hunting men, means a very great deal more than that, and I 
am approaching the most difficult portion of my self-imposed 
task when I endeavour to try to write down how much its 
meaning does embrace the relation of the horse and his rider. 
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Let us suppose you are galloping along an open field, with 
your horse fully extended, and that you suddenly perceive a 
rabbit hole, or some other source of danger, immediately before 
you in your horse’s stride. I do not profess to be able to tell 
you exactly 4ow it is done, but I am fully convinced of the fact 
that a man possessing ‘hands’ will, by an instinctive touch upon 
his bridle rein, or pressure of his knees and heels, or possibly by 
the application of each, so shorten his horse’s stride, or lengthen 
it, as to escape the disaster which would almost inevitably have 
befallen a horseman not possessed of this most coveted and 
enviable gift. It is ‘hands’ that, in the same way, save you from 
a fallwhen your horse slips or misjudges his distance on approach- 
ing an awkward stile or any other fence, ‘hands’ that balance and 
collect him in such a manner that he may jump with his hocks 
parallel one to another, and with his attention duly fixed upon 
the business he has in hand at the moment. It is the use of 
‘hands’ that causes a man to relinquish his hold upon the mouth 
of a raking stargazer at the right instant, thereby enabling 
him, in the last few yards, to use such sense as he possesses 
when nearing the obstacle which he would otherwise have 
chanced to a certainty, if not actually have fallen over. Nay 
more, it is ‘hands’ that keep a shifty horse from refusing, that 
make us let a horse’s mouth alone as well as handle it, and 
enable one man to compel a horse to go into his bridle 
and face a brook, or gallop at absolutely top speed without 
whip or spur, when with a rider up who had no ‘hands’ the 
same horse would, in spite of coercion, decline thoroughly to 
extend himself, or even go fairly into his bridle at all. No 
man can really ride to hounds with a good balance who does 
not, more or less, sit in such a way upon his horse as to have 
his weight, so to speak, over his stirrups ; and although lots of 
men go hard to hounds sitting almost on the cantels of their 
saddles, with their toes stuck forward by their horse’s shoulder 
points and their heads near the animal’s ears, such horses 
are very severely handicapped in all they are called upon to 
do, and such riders have not, or very seldom indeed possess, 
‘hands.’ 

The term ‘hands,’ to my thinking, implies therefore a com- 
bination of delicacy and at times firmness of touch upon the 
bridle, together with nerve and instinctive quickness, and above 
all, the power of forming a right decision of action under sudden 
and unexpected circumstances. The term also implies that its 
possessor rides, as a rule, with a proper balance of the body in 
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the saddle, that he has in addition the gift of readily dis- 
covering the peculiarities and temperament of the horse he 
bestrides, and is able to accommodate himself to the conditions 
in which he finds himself at any moment unexpectedly placed. 

A man to have ‘hands’ must be cool, and I never knew one 
possessing good hands yet who did not always ride with a long, 
or comparatively long, rein. 

A light, but also when necessary firm, touch of the rein, a 
good nerve and quick perception of how to act in unexpected 
situations and difficulties, and the power of judging the character 
of your mount, are therefore perhaps the chief component parts 
of the gift which so very many of us unhappily lack. 

Life is, nevertheless, seldom if ever long enough to acquire 
an absolutely complete knowledge of even such matters as those 
which we have chiefly studied, and the writer will therefore be 
very glad if any one with more varied experience of horses in 
the hunting-field will, in a future number of the Badminton, 
provide its readers with his or her ideas upon the subject he 
has herein so incompletely summed up. 
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SWORDSMANSHIP IN ENGLAND 


BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


Ir is often argued that because the Duel, as a social necessity, 
has disappeared from English customs, the art and science of 
Fence is an unnecessary and useless accomplishment. ‘Those 
who have never tried it are accustomed to urge further that in 
days when the choice of athletic sports has become practically 
infinite, they prefer any form of outdoor exercise to a recreation 
which has hitherto been limited to foil-play under cover. The 
purpose of these pages is to show as briefly as possible that 
both these criticisms need very considerable modification in 
view of recent developments. 

There are several very natural reasons for an attitude of 
neglect, even of disdain, with regard to English fencing in the 
past ; and they originated in the conditions that obtained during 
the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. The duel was doomed 
as soon as the pistol replaced the sword. What was gradually 
growing repugnant to the common sense of the nation then 
offended all its instincts of sportsmanship as well. When blade 
was measured against blade there was at least a chance either 
of the right cause winning or of the ‘ villain’ being punished at 
the moment of his victory ; for the worst fencer in the world 
can sometimes hit an experienced adversary ; and if only he 
be courageous enough, he can often land a thrust upon his 
opponent’s body at the instant he receives a wound himself, 
a method—-says the facetious Bazancourt—which usually settles 
both accounts by the expeditious process of double entry. But 
with the pistol this is impossible in either case. 
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The final encounters with fire-arms greatly assisted the 
extinction of the duel. In 1829 the great Duke of Wellington 
had a meeting with the Earl of Winchilsea on March 21 in 
Battersea Fields, having challenged him with regard to some 
correspondence published in the Standard. The duke missed 
his man and Lord Winchilsea fired into the air. Ten years 
after that, Grattan sent a challenge to Lord Londonderry, with 
reference to a political speech in Parliament. He also missed 
his man, and the marquis promptly fired into the air. People 
felt the thing was becoming ridiculous. By 1843 a British jury 
expressed the opinion of the public by declaring it to be murder ; 
for Lieutenant Munroe shot his brother-in-law, Colonel Fawcett, 
on a quarrel about the management of some property, and was 
obliged to leave the country. New regulations for the army 
put a stop to any further loss of officers in the same way. The 
last duel I know of in England also resulted fatally, in 1852 ; 
but it was between two Frenchmen, one of whom shot the 
other through the heart at thirty paces. 

I have mentioned these instances only to make it clear that 
if swordsmanship had vanished, the pistol-duel was even more 
out of the question in what is known as the early Victorian 
era. For some time the bully took advantage of an opportunity 
which has never been equalled in the history of this country. 
The knife and the revolver flourished in our slums. We imagine 
the Hooligan is a modern plague; but he was far worse in 
1850. The old P.R. had then begun to decline, and boxing 
was not half so fashionable among gentlemen as it had been some 
half a century before. The best men of their time saw this and 
deplored it. The finest pages of George Borrow are those in 
which the scientific use of ‘Long Melford’ is sympathetically 
described, and one of the best of Thackeray’s essays deals with 
the fight between Tom Sayers and the Benicia Boy. It was 
only by slow degrees that a society, which had given up wearing 
the small sword, realised the advantage of being able to knock 
a man down out of hand, instead of depending on shooting- 
irons in a revolver-pocket. 

But if the prize-ring and the duel were discarded, the racial 
instincts of which each was a symptom were far too deeply 
rooted to be abolished with them. Our hot-blooded young men 
now fight their battles in the football field or on the river, at 
Lord’s or on the cinder path at Queen’s Club Grounds, 
in one or other of the countless forms of athletic, personal 
contest which have been invented or developed in the last few 
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decades. The stream that once flowed deep and strong in a 
few channels has for the time been diverted over a far larger 
area. But there are many signs that the tide is turning towards 
those older courses which no momentary torrent can destroy. 
One of these signs is the extraordinary renewal of interest and 
activity in fencing. 

To be really alive, a movement of any kind should be repre- 
sented both on its theoretical or literary side, and in its practical 
manifestations. Three books will be sufficient to indicate that 
the science of the arme blanche has taken a high place among 
the productions of English authors, and I name them in the 
order of their appearance. They are Mr. Egerton Castle’s 
‘Schools and Masters of Fence,’ a volume containing an 
indispensable bibliography, which has been translated into 
several languages ; Mr. Felix Clay’s ‘Secrets of the Sword,’ 
which is a scholarly translation of the Baron de Bazancourt’s 
delightful treatise of 1862 ; and Captain Hutton’s ‘Sword and 
the Centuries,’ in which the various styles of fence from the 
fifteenth century are described by one who is a master in them 
all, and the use of each weapon is exemplified by an authentic 
instance of their employment in actual combat. 

I pass to the practical side with even greater pleasure. This 
country has already had the honour of contributing to the jury 
of an International Assault in Paris. During the past month of 
June two Englishmen have done something more. At the 
tournament, organised by the Academy of the Sword in 
Paris, Mr. C. E. Newton Robinson not only won the medal 
awarded to all who got a second place in one of the preliminary 
Pools of eight, but also secured the prize offered to the best 
foreigner in the competition. His comrade, Mr. Norbury, 
though he was not actually so successful in the place he won, 
yet made so great an impression by the excellent style of his 
fencing that he was awarded a diplome dhonneur. More than 
this. On June 15 an assault-at-arms was held in the Steinway 
Hall, under the patronage of the Duke of Devonshire, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Secretary for War, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and many other distinguished personages, at which, under 
the presidency of Lord Stanley, the European champions of 
the foil, the epée de combat, and the sabre made their appearance 
on the stage before an English audience with the winners of the 
various English championships. To have been able to fence 
in company with such men as Camille Prévost, Georges Rouleau, 
Capitaine le Comte de la Falaise, and M. Willy Sulzbacher, to 
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name no more of our visitors, was no slight achievement for such 
English amateurs as Mr. Evan James and Mr. Jenkinson, or 
such an English professional as Fred MacPherson. Two days 
after this a Poule a /Epée, or competition with the duelling- 
sword, was held in London, after a plan which I shall describe 
later. Both French and English fencers competed, and those 
who saw the display there given can be in no further doubt 
either as to the energy or as to the excellence of swordsmanship 
in London at the present day. 

But this point has not been reached without many and 
various episodes and drawbacks in the history of English Fence. 
The oldest form represented in contemporary illuminations or 
carvings is the sword and buckler, which began among the 
common people, but retained the favour of the upper classes at 
least until 1615. Your bluff, upstanding Englishman always 
had an affection for the downright cutting blow ; and in the 
form of the singlestick and the backsword this kind of Fence 
lasted at country fairs till within the memory of many in this 
generation. But, of course, the rapier and the point were 
introduced long before the last mentioned date on the continent, 
and it is amusing to see the scorn with which British professors 
at first regarded the ‘new-fangled frog-pricking’ art of thrust 
and lunge. Characteristically enough the first treatise on the 
subject in English was written on the use of the two-hand 
sword in the fifteenth century. But in 1594 and 1595 re- 
spectively, the foreign theories of the use of the point were 
printed in London by Giacomo di Grassi and Vincentio Saviolo, 
who were roundly answered by George Silver (1599) in his 
‘Paradoxe of Defence,’ and other works, which laboured to 
prove the perils of all them that trusted to the foreigner in 
such vital matters. 

As may be easily imagined, those staunch old Tories, 
George and Toby Silver, did not limit their arguments to mere 
print and paper. When naught else would serve they hauled 
the foreigners out of their coaches at the bottom of Ludgate 
Hill, and stamped their prostrate bodies into the mud of the 
highway. In ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ you may read a ringing echo 
of the contemporary national scorn for ‘fencing by the book of 
arithmetic.’ There was, indeed, some reason for this in the 
ponderous monstrosities which Spanish, German, and_ Italian 
professors strove to teach their pupils about this time ; and it 
was no doubt owing to the complicated exaggerations of such 
writers as Pacheco de Narvaez or Hieronimo Cavalcabo that 
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the long rapier and dagger play was gradually discontinued. 
The point had served its original purpose. It kept men at 
their distance, and gave skill a legitimate equality with strength. 
But the weapon was still too clumsy and too lengthy ; it could 
be used with edge as well as point; and it remained for 
Frenchmen, like Le Perche, Besnard, and La Touche, to lay 
the foundation of what was to become the perfected school of 
the small sword. 

In the early days of Louis XIV., seven at least out of the 
eight modern parries were introduced by Besnard and practised 
at the Académie d’Armes. Weapons were shortened, but 
retained a cutting edge to facilitate the penetration of the point 
and to avoid the use of the left hand as a guard. The four- 
sided foil made its appearance. The courtly preliminaries of 
the ‘salute’ began. 

In England, however, the old styles of Fence died hard. 
They were thought more ‘manly’ and remained more popular. 
Two scenes during the Restoration will give the typical 
differences between the styles employed by the nobility and 
by the middle and lower orders. For the first I may select the 
famous encounter in which that ruffian, the second Duke of 
Buckingham, fought the Earl of Shrewsbury, whose shameless 
wife stood by her lover with a pair of pistols in a page’s habit, 
ready to finish off her husband and herself if Buckingham were 
unable to get through the business satisfactorily. Lord Shrews- 
bury was run through the body. Both the seconds on each 
side fought also, and the only man who left the field unscathed 
was that sportsmanlike supporter of the Turf, the Hon. Bernard 
Howard ‘ of Norfolk. He killed his man upon the spot, being 
on Shrewsbury’s side, and went down in peace the next day to 
see his horses run at Newmarket. In this triple duel all the 
weapons used were short swords, somewhat heavier than they 
were to be later, but employing the point alone. 

Mr. Secretary Pepys describes a very different scene in 
1662 at the New Theatre in the Strand, where ‘1 comeand saw 
the first prize I ever saw in my life ; and it was between one 
Mathews, who did beat at all weapons, and one Westwicke. 
who was soundly cut several times both in the head and legs, 
that he was all over blood ; and other deadly blows they did 
give and take in very good earnest, till Westwicke was in a sad 
pickle. The play with the point, in fact, was still limited to 
gentlemen, and the ‘ gladiating’ fencing-masters used only the 
methods of the backsword. In the Sfectator for July 1712, 
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Steele describes just such another contest as Pepys saw, between 
two champions named Buck and Miller. But the most renowned 
fighter of the early eighteenth century was James Fig, who, as 
the inventor of boxing and boxing-gloves, is handed down to 
fame as the father of the old P.R. His business card by 
Hogarth is still preserved ; and in his ‘ Pugilistica’ Mr. Downes 
Miles writes of him: ‘ Fig was the Atlas of the Sword, and may 
he remain the gladiating statue! In him, Strength, Resolution, 
and unparallel’d Judgment, conspired to form a Matchless 
Master.’ A redoubtable rival of his, though with the cudgel 
only, was John Delforce. Many a stout battle did they, and 
the best of the prizefighters, bring off at Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
at the Bear Gardens, or in Smithfield; and long after their 
somewhat gory combats had gone out of fashion the single- 
stick (which they had only used in practice) remained a national 
amusement. 

By 1716 the man who was to introduce the best French 
school of small-sword fencing into England was born of 
wealthy parents at Leghorn. Domenico Angelo Malevolti 
Tremamondo spent several years of his early manhood in 
travelling all over Europe before he settled, for some time, 
in Paris, where, under the tuition of the elder Teillagory, he 
attained an extraordinary proficiency both in horsemanship and 
the art of fence. As was the case with Bernard Howard long 
before, the two things have often gone together ; perhaps 
because a light hand and a sympathetic touch are essentials 
in both. The first public recognition of his skill with the foil 
was when he was persuaded by his friend, the Duc de 
Nivernois, to challenge all comers to a fencing match at one 
of the celebrated hotels in Paris. The most interested, and 
perhaps the most interesting, of his spectators happened to be 
Peg Woffington, and his son blithely describes the charming 
scene when she slipped from her seat and presented Angelo 
with a bouquet of roses: ‘The company, as well ladies and 
gentlemen of rank, surprised at this, were no less struck by the 
gallant manner in which he received the gift. He placed it on 
his left breast, and addressing the other knights of the sword 
exclaimed, ‘This will I protect against all opposers.” The 
match commenced and he fenced with several of the first 
masters, not one of whom could disturb a single leaf of the 
bonquet.’ 

It is one of the many claims which Peg Woffington had 
upon the British public that she persuaded Angelo (if that be 
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the right explanation) to go back to England with her. At 
any rate, he was soon afterwards in London, and his noble 
horsemanship soon witched the world of fashion. You may 
stil! see his fine seat in a saddle in West’s picture of ‘ The Battle 
of the Boyne,’ for which he sat. His no less graceful posture 
with the sword is preserved in Gwynn’s plates in the magnificent 
‘Ecole des Armes,’ in which he stood for one of the figures in 
each picture, the other representing either Lord Pembroke or 
the Chevalier d’Eon. It hardly needed his encounter with 
Dr. Keys to establish his reputation as a swordsman. Society 
flocked to him, the Duke of Devonshire among the first. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan was his bosom friend. The splendid 
series of his pupils is appropriately closed by the names of 
George III. and the Duke of York. 

It is significant of the dark days of the early nineteenth 
century that his grandson’s rooms at the top of St. James’s 
Street, which had been taken on by William McTurk and his 
two sons, finally drifted into the possession of a ‘Strong Man,’ 
and are now devoted to mere feats of weight-lifting. But there 
is a link between the present and the past. Captain Alfred 
Hutton, late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, was a pupil of the 
last Angelo at the age of thirteen. The captain is fencing still 
with sword and sabre, with foil and bayonet, with rapier and 
dagger, with any hand-weapon you may name; and it is due 
as much to him as to any other single individual that fencing 
did not die out altogether in England, for there is hardly a 
single young swordsman of promise to-day who does not owe 
much of his proficiency to having received his first encourage- 
ment—if not his first lesson —from Captain Hutton. In Mr. 
Egerton Castle the last decade or so has seen one of the prettiest 
and most scientific performers with the sword in England. In 
Mr. Felix Clay, the Amateur Fencing Association has found a 
secretary worthy of his position, alike with sword and pen. It 
is significant that in picking out three practical swordsmen to 
whom the preservation of fencing may justly be attributed, I 
have repeated the names of those to whom we owe the last 
three best books on the theory of the art. No doubt the one 
without the other would have failed. But the fortunate 
combination of literature with manual skill did much to save 
us from the loss of first-rate swordsmanship. 

I have now but the last step to take, the last movement in 
this Renascence of the Sword to chronicle, and in describing it 
I must refer you back to the competition I mentioned in Paris 
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in the first days of June. The Englishman who won the medal 
for the best foreign entry, has been chiefly instrumental in in- 
troducing to this country «the final and appropriate form which 
English fencing will no doubt for some time assume. The foil, 
as an academic study, and a graceful pastime under cover, is 
almost unsurpassable. But the athlete of to-day, whether he 
be young or middle-aged, demands something more. He 
wants the zest of personal combat without the restriction of 


CHEVALIER D'EON FENCING BEFORE THE PRINCE REGENT 
(From a Print in the British Museum) 


any conventionalities. He prefers, to use a natural metaphor, 
to take the gloves off and fight in the open air. Thanks to 
Mr. Newton Robinson this can now be done in London. He 
has organised, with the help of nearly every first-class fencer, 
an Epée Club, which uses the French duelling-sword only, 
and employs exactly the same regulations and procedure as 
obtain in the French duel. This means that a bout ceases 
the moment either man is touched. The fencer has no limited 
area to defend. He must keep himself scathless from heel to 
head, and he has an equally wide area of attack upon his 
adversary. The essential element of competition is introduced 
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by dividing up the men who enter into ‘ Pools’ of eight. Each 
man fights every other, so that eight men will need twenty- 
eight bouts to decide the winner, who is the fencer who 
receives least hits. A competition of this kind, such as one in 
which I bore the humble part of the vanquished in the Temple 
Gardens, is one of the most delightful forms of recreation to be 
had in London. It can be enjoyed as long as you have strength 
to grip the handle of a sword. It can be practised out-of-doors 
in fine weather and indoors when it is wet. It gives a man all 
the hard exercise he can ask for, and it keeps his mind at work 
as well. Nothing reveals a character so much as fencing, and 
few things are more fascinating than the discovery of a tem- 
perament by the feel of the blade, or the adaptation of your 
own play to suit the new emergency. There comes a time 
in every man’s life when he wants some different form of 
exercise from that to which he has been accustomed in his 
youth, especially if he is obliged to live in London. I know 
nothing better than riding ; but we cannot all get a horse, and 
if we could we may not care to pound up and down Rotten Row 
every day. But fencing we can take up at any hour, in any 
weather, and we can adapt it exactly to our needs. The actors 
are beginning to realise its value to every one who relies on 
grace of deportment and carriage for his living. The Foil 
Club is the result. The ladies have discovered that the same 
exercise in moderation can but improve their natural charms. 
The Ladies’ London Fencing Club has sprung into being to 
satisfy their needs. 

But | think I have said enough to show that fencing in this 
country has come back to stay. There was a time when we 
could beat most of the rest of the world at any sport. It will 
not be long before we hold our own in this, as well as at any 
period during the long and chequered history of swordsmanship 
in England. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE picture of Henley needs little description. ‘The Finish 
for the Grand Challenge Cup’ is being vigorously contested, 
and the typical crowd looks on from the banks, or from the 
various craft that are always brought together for the greatest 
of regattas. ‘On the Sands’ also represents a familiar scene 
that may be described as semi-aquatic. The roads are hard 
during the summer months, the crops are growing in the fields 
so that it is impossible to turn aside and ride across country as 
may be done in certain parts a little later in the year ; so these 
girls, having found a convenient strip of sand, go for their 
canter by the margin of the sea. ‘’Ware Hare’ is a repro- 
duction of an original oil painting by Mr. C. Lutyens, whose 
hunting pictures, artistically excellent, have the special recom- 
mendation of being painted by a practical sportsman who has 
ridden to hounds all his life and is familiar with the subjects 
he represents. The picture, not yet sold, is reproduced by kind 
permission of the artist. The whipper-in has just got to this 
riotous hound in time to impress upon his memory that hare is 
not legitimate quarry so far as he is concerned, and it may be 
hoped that the lesson will not be lost upon the couple that are 
coming across the field. The American bird this month is the 
Mallard Duck (Aas boschas), called also the Wild Duck and 
Greenhead. These ducks abound in the interior of the United 
States and Canada. In Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and Indiana 
they are among the first to arrive and the last to leave, and in 
sheltered localities a few sometimes remain to winter. A 
naturalist, who is also a gourmet, describes the mallard as ‘the 
king’s own duck for the table’; the canvas-back does not surpass 
it, he says, and he declares that he has shot corn-fed mallard 
whose flesh was as sweet as that of a young quail, and at the 
same time as choice as that of a woodcock. The mallard is, of 
course, the ancestor of the common domestic duck. Though 
wary and shy they are exceedingly inquisitive, and easily 
decoyed by painted wooden effigies or gay bandana handker- 
chiefs fluttering from poles. America is the land of the 
Mormons, but mallards are not of this faith. Waterton and 
other writers assert that the wild mallard is not only strictly 
monogamous, but that a couple remain paired for life. 


BADMINTON ‘NOTA BENE’ 


How to dress most suitably when engaged in various field 
sports is always a problein. The personal experience of a good 
many years past enables us to say that it is a problem the solution 
of which Messrs. Burberry (31 Haymarket) have gone far to solve. 
Waterproofs of the ordinary sort have their merits, especially 
when they eve waterproof; but they have their demerits also, 
nearly every system of attempted ventilation being more or less 
a failure, hotness and stuffiness necessarily resulting. Messrs. 
Burberry, in the material used for their gabardines and other 
garments, suggest a method of proving their capacity for keep- 
ing the wearer dry on the one hand, without baking, boiling, or 
stewing him on the other. In the first place it is claimed that 
water thrown on them will immediately form itself into globules, 
which rest on the surface and may be shaken off ; and in the 
second place that a garment may be placed close to the mouth 
and smoke freely breathed through it. The significance of this 
is so obvious that it does not need comment. The various shapes 
suitable for shooting, fishing, riding, cycling, golf, &c., are too 
numerous to describe, though it may be noted for the benefit of 
automobilists that a special ‘ Slip-on ’ has gained warm approval 
from adherents of the latest device in travel. The materials are 
of all sorts of thicknesses and degrees of warmth or coolness. 
Other novelties which deserve special mention are the 
structures of the Portable Building Company, 46A, Market- 
street, Manchester. The company has been formed to erect 
all sorts of buildings in wood and iron, for human habitation, 
stables, kennels, dairies, and other purposes. For instance, 
from £132 upwards the company provide a shooting-box or 
seaside cottage, with living room, 16 by 12 ft., two bedrooms, 
one the same size, the other a little smaller, hall, pantry, scullery, 
and so forth. A convenient cottage can be set up for as little 
as £94, a pavilion for cricket, golf, lawn tennis, or what not, 
with a club-room, rooms for the home team and for visitors, 
verandah, store-room, &c., for 200 guineas. Summer houses 
are a speciality. Cheapness is a feature of the Portable Building 
Company, as also is the speed with which their work is done. 
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NOTES 


BY “RAPTER’ 


SEVERAL books about racing have lately been published. With 
Mr. Sydenham Dixon’s volume, ‘ From Persimmon to Gladiateur ’ 
(Grant Richards), I dealt incidentally in the May number. Mr. 
Dixon has devoted much of his life to racing, and it need 
scarcely be said he is thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 
‘The English Turf,’ by Mr. Charles Richardson (Methuen and 
Co.), is also the work of a man who writes of what he knows 
thoroughly. His idea is to describe in detail the principal 
English courses, with reminiscences of what has happened 
there, and the book is rendered interesting by a number of 
very fair photographs of the chief homes of sport. One looks 
with mingled feelings at these pictures. There is Ascot, the 
course cleared for the Gold Cup, for which the number board 
shows there are six runners, and the expectant crowds are 
apparently waiting for the start. There is a picture of Goodwood 
taken from Tattersall’s ring, giving a view of the private stand, 
the horses in the paddock beyond, and Trundle Hill in the 
distance. In the Epsom paddock the crowd is watching the 
favourite for the Oaks, several familiar faces being recognisable 
in the gazing throng. There, too, is Aintree, the horses going 
to the post for a flat race, the steeplechase course the other 
side of the rails, with a view of the water-jump, to see the horses 
cross which, the second time round, we have so often waited 
with anxiety. All these pictures, indeed, furnish subject for 
contemplation, pleasurable or the reverse, to the man who 
goes racing. But why does Mr. Richardson, a contributor to 
the Badminton Library, condescend to the low depth of calling 
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a jockey a ‘knight of the pig-skin’? That sort of threadbare 
slang is intolerable. Just a little editing is the only thing ‘The 
English Turf’ wanted. Literally parsed, for instance, that is a 
curious statement about Herbert Jones, of whom it is said ‘ that 
he found himself at the summit of a jockey’s ambition merely 
because a certain horse would not go kindly for the first jockey 
of Marsh’s stable, whilst he took kindly to himself.” To whom 
did who take kindly? I did not begin these remarks, however, 
with any idea of bestowing adverse criticism on the volume. 
Any one who wants to obtain a comprehensive idea of English 
racing and English race courses may be advised to seek informa- 
tion from Mr. Richardson’s pages. 


Mr. Hodgman’s book, ‘Sixty Years on the Turf’ (Grant 
Richards), had its origin, he tells me, and, indeed, states in the 
Preface, from a remark of the late Lord Chief Justice that the 
author ought to publish his reminiscences. Meeting Mr. 
Hodgman on a racecourse Lord Russell would ask, ‘What sort 
of a man was—’ let us say, ‘So-and-so’; for to mention the 
name of the once potent personage about whom information 
was requested might be to hurt the feelings of his surviving 
relatives. ‘What sort of a man, my lord? An infernal 
scoundrel.’ ‘And what sort was Mr. Blank?’ Lord Russell 
would inquire. ‘A wrong ’un, my lord,’ Mr. Hodgman would 
answer, having, there is no sort of doubt, the most over- 
whelming evidence to support his statement. ‘You really 
ought to publish your reminiscences, Mr. Hodgman,’ would be 
the comment. All this I can well understand. I never met 
any one with so omnivorously inquiring a mind as the late 
Lord Chief Justice. Nothing was too great or too small to 
occupy his attention, and if the expression may be permitted, 
to excite his curiosity. I think I mentioned in writing some 
recollections of him after his lamented death, that he had told 
me on one occasion he had seventeen bets on the Cesarewitch 
and did not win one of them ; and a man does not achieve this 
amount of speculation without having asked a good many 
questions. Mr. Hodgman, however, took the counsel to heart, 
and wrote, or to be accurate, dictated, this exceedingly in- 
teresting volume, which cannot fail greatly to gratify those 
numerous persons who like to be admitted to glimpses behind 
the scenes of turf life. 
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Mr. Hodgman is now a comparatively young man of only 
seventy-seven, with the energy of one half a century younger. 
I believe he has been racing regularly during the last few years, 
and as his book ends practically several years back, he may be 
advised to set to work on the production of another volume. | 
suppose the task would be impossible, but if any one could write 
a history of the career of Fred Archer, what an absorbing 
book it would be! In Mr. Hodgman’s volume there are only 
four references to the famous jockey, three of them of the 
briefest and most casual description ; the only one with any 
detail, an anecdote of how George Fordham beat him in a race 
which is not named. Fordham was ‘cluck clucking’ at his 
mount nearly the whole of the way, but, as Archer remarked 
in describing the event, ‘ with his infernal “ cluck, cluck ” he was 
always coming again. Two hundred yards from home I 
believed I had him dead settled ; I will “cluck, cluck” you, I 
thought, and at that instant he swoops on me and beats me 
easily.’ 


This reference to George Fordham sent me to the Racing 
volume of the Badminton Library, to that wonderful descrip- 


tion of Fordham’s methods by the late Lord Suffolk which I 
always think one of the most graphic bits of description ever 
written on the subject. Limited as my space is, [ really cannot 
refrain from quoting it: ‘To the earlier fluctuations of the 
struggle, Sir Laudator ’—he, it should be explained, is the owner 
of a Danebury ‘ good thing,’ which Fordham is riding—‘ pays 
little heed, but when the first quarter of a mile has been 
traversed, One or two pessimists standing near him vouchsafe 
their customary growl, that ‘‘ the favourite’s out of it even now.” 
As, however, the rushing phalanx approaches he sees for 
himself, aye, and proclaims aloud, that “the favourite is in it, 
right bang in it”; is indeed leading by about half a length, 
with a couple of light weights racing at his girths. Fordham 
throws a keen glance to right and left, then, perhaps actuated 
by a charitable desire to kindle once more a ray of hope in the 
breasts of the now silent bookmakers, or, which is more 
probable, thinking that those two boys have got more left in 
them than he quite fancies, he sets his shoulders higher than 
ever, a convulsive movement agitates his elbows, while from 
exultant layers rises crescendo a yell of “‘ The field a hundred!” 
as quickly diminuendo into a mutter. “It’s all that d d 
Fordham’s kid. I’lllay three to one I name the winner!” For 
NO. LXXII. VOL, XIII.—/uly I 
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the hundredth time the old ruse has succeeded. The two stable 
lads, thinking they have the great horseman in difficulties, 
plunge simultaneously into the fantastic ecstasies of a flogging 
finish which settles their horses in the next dozen strides ; with 
the semblance of a shake Fordham shoots out, and canters 
home, the easiest of winners, by two lengths. No need to look 
at the numbers.’ 


It is, of course, to be lamented, but it is certainly true, 
that the subject of betting should occupy attention to the 
extent it does. An editor is able to ascertain what questions 
are uppermost in men’s minds from the correspondence which 
reaches him, and a considerable proportion of the letters | 
receive deal with the struggle incessantly waged between layers 
and takers of odds. I have little space to devote to it this 
month, but one of the letters | have received is too amus- 
ing to be passed by, revealing, as it does, the methods of 
the ardent and energetic backer. ‘My dear Rapier,’ it runs, ¢ it 
is one of your counsels of perfection that a man should never 
back a horse unless he has what he regards as some really good 
reason for fancying him, and that if he does not fancy an animal 
very strongly he should not bet on the race at all. Of course 
you are quite right ; but then the mischief is that he always 
does fancy something! Perhaps after reading the papers, and 
ransacking his memory for what he has heard or seen, he has 
no fancy when the numbers go up; but is he not sure very 
speedily to acquire one? He sees some friend dashing off to 
the rails, and when his transaction is completed, naturally asks 
him what he has been doing. “I have got atenner on Deferred 
Hope,” is the answer. ‘1 am told he’s a lot better than the one 
that won yesterday, and he was left at the post the week before last 
—lost half a dozen lengths at the start.” The inevitable conse- 
quence of this is that you begin to fancy Deferred Hope. You 
ask somebody else if he knows anything about it ; he replies 
that he is “ told it will very likely win, though it did not run very 
well last time out.” By the light of the knowledge just obtained 
you are able to explain—at least, you think you are—that it did 
not get off then, and your fancy strengthens. You see some one 
else backing it, begin to think that it is sure to win, and follow suit, 
never suspecting that the astute representatives of another stable, 
none of whom you chance to have come across, have a direct 
line, and are quite certain that, bar some altogether unexpected 
fluke, they are sure to beat the animal you have determined to 
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stand. The chances are, however, in reading the prognosti- 
cations of the various prophets you have already acquired a 
fancy—based, it is more than probable, on altogether inadequate 
grounds. At any rate, I find that a race is rarely run in which 
I do not gradually develop a strong fancy for one horse, with a 
wholesome terror—which too frequently proves well founded— 
of two or three others.’ To this I really have nothing to say, 
except that, if a man is resolutely bent on ‘ fancying ’ something, 
he can, of course, always find something to fancy. 


In the: February number a picture was published of an 


Italian cavalry man on horseback, descending what appeared 
to be an absolutely impossible slope, and in the April number I 
reproduced the picture, cutting off an angular strip from the 
bottom of it so that the slope was made to appear less incred- 
ible, but still the hill appeared one which no horse really could 
have gone down. Some one has kindly sent me the photograph 
here reproduced, apparently under the impression that this is 
another view of the occurrence illustrated, and here the slope 
of the hill at its steepest being only a few yards high, riding 
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down it looks a much simpler matter ; but the photographs 
here and in the previous numbers are assuredly not of the same 
incident, for the horse previously shown was a white one, I 
can only observe that the man on the white horse must have 
descended the slope as shown, or else it would have been 
impossible to photograph him in the act of doing so. 


Mr. H. G. Green very kindly sends me the following pretty 
little story of bird life: ‘The delightful article by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, in the Badminton Magazine of last May, was read 
by me with great interest, and recalled most vividly to my 
mind an incident which occurred to me some years since when 
fishing a reach of the Itchen below Bishopstoke, and of which 
I think it may interest your readers to have an account. My 
attention was suddenly called to most piercing and heartrending 
cries of “ peep-peep !” constantly repeated. On looking in the 
direction from which they appeared to come I saw a little 
round, dark, fluffy ball being carried down the very centre of 
the stream by the force of the current. It was evident at 
a glance that I could offer no effective aid in the position 
I was in, and that if assistance were not given promptly the 
little creature, which was evidently a baby moor-hen or dab- 
chick, would be carried downwards to the sea, and either 
be killed on its passage or starved to death in a few hours. 
It occurred to me at once that about half a mile below the 
stream would bear the little wanderer to my side of the bank, 
when I should doubtless be able to reach it with my landing net. 
I accordingly walked slowly down, keeping the little mite in 
view, and on reaching the spot I had in mind I found that I 
could easily dip him out with the net, which I accordingly did. 
I then turned and walked back with the little creature still in the 
net. From its extreme youth I was unable to decide as to its 
species—that is to say, whether a young moor-hen or dab-chick, 
but I gave a preference to the latter. On the way back I 
passed several moor-hens, and I stopped to try and attract 
their attention by giving them the opportunity of listening to 
the piercing cries of the little one, which were unremitting. I 
also saw two or three dab-chicks, but they too were unmindful 
of the cries, with the exception of one, which came hurriedly 
out from the sedge under the bank, but as speedily returned 
upon seeing me, 
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‘I felt certain, therefore, that I could not yet have met 
with the parents of the lost chick ; but on arriving at a place 
some two hundred yards above, where I had first seen the 
little round ball, I noticed two dab-chicks hunting about and 
diving, evidently in great excitemunt. Hiding myself as much 
as possible, I held out the net as far over the stream as I could 
from behind some bushes, and no sooner were the cries of their 
lost child heard than they became even more excited, coming 
boldly across the river, almost to my hiding-place, not even 
going back when I rose in full view of them. Taking the little 
creature in my hand, I walked a few yards up the stream and 
placed it in the water, where it was speedily joined by the 
parents. Similar cries of ‘‘ peep-peep!” came from the bank on 
the opposite side, but seeing the fate that had befallen their 
wandering brother or sister they had evidently been warned to 
keep close and not incur similar dangers. The parents safely 
conducted him or her to a haven of rest, and I am sure that 
never was there more joy over one erring wanderer who had 
returned to his parents’ home than there was over this little 
waif and stray.’ It is such incidents as the above that make a 
fisherman’s days by the river so enjoyable, and send him home 


with, it may perhaps be, a light or even an empty creel, making 
the scoffer and unregenerate man exclaim, “another blank 
day” while it is in reality full of interest and incident; and 
if this be the case at the time, how much more so is it in 
remembrance, when from age or infirmity the rod has to be 
exchanged for the walking-stick, and the river can be no more 
re-visited. 


A friend who is a keen lover of nature and observer of 
natural history writes to me, on June 4: ‘ You will remember 
the circumstances under which I had the pond at Frensham 
Vale cleared out last year. This had the effect of driving away 
the wildfowl which formerly frequented the place, and, until 
about five weeks ago, I saw none. Then, however, I discovered 
a moor-hen’s nest in a blackthorn bush about eight feet from 
the ground and just twenty-five yards from the edge of the 
pond. I watched the nest. On the Thursday before Whitsun- 
tide the eggs were hatched and the hen took the brood into the 
pond, where I have seen them every day since. In my opinion 
this case is unique, but some of your readers may perhaps have 
had a similar experience ?’ 
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Writing about the Derby for the last number a long time 
before the race, | observed that if the stakes went to Newmarket 
it would probably be by the aid of Volodyovski. So it fell out, 
The late Lord William Beresford’s colt, in a light blue jacket, 
similar to his formerly familiar one, but with a brown cap 
instead of a black, secured the great race, and that, moreover, 
with no little ease. I suppose the friends of Handicapper were 
much disappointed at his poor performance, but all the same 
if he had won the Derby it is inevitable that disagreeable 
remarks would have been made about his fourth-rate running 
in the little £100 Welter Handicap where Petridge and two 
other common horses beat him. This remark must not be 
misunderstood. I am not for a moment vaguely hinting that 
Handicapper was not what is called ‘out’ that day, and as for 
Sir Ernest Cassel, there is no reason to believe that he in any 
way regulates or efficiently supervises the running of the horses 
—that, in fact, he knows very much about racing and its ways ; 
but if Handicapper had won the Derby people zwou/d have asked 
what he was doing on April 18. Both the Two Thousand and 
the Newmarket Stakes seem to have been false-run races. 
With regard to the Oaks, Cap and Bells II. is beyond doubt a 
really good mare, as friends who were admitted to the confidence 
of the stable were informed some days before the race, and it 
would greatly have surprised those who knew most about her 
if she had failed to win very much in the style she did. It isa 
pity—from her owner’s point of view—that she has so very few 
engagements, for she will be exceedingly difficult to ‘place.’ 
My impression of the two-year-olds this season is that they are 
rather beyond the recent average of merit, but it is, of course, 
too early yet to speak of this with anything like certainty. 


